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The World Cruise of the American Battleship 
Fleet, 1907-1909° 


Thomas A. Bailey 


The world cruise of the American battleship fleet, from 
December, 1907, to February, 1909, was unquestionably the 


: most significant peace-time naval demonstration in modern 
i history. In looking back over the events of his admini<trations, 
n Theodore Roosevelt wrote that “the two American achieve- 
: ments that really impressed foreign peoples during the first 

dozen years of this century were the digging of the Panama 

Canal and the cruise of the battle fleet round the world.” He 
‘ further observed, presumably not overlooking the Nobel Prize 
a which he had won in 1906, that the dispatching of this armada 

was “the most important service that I rendered to peace. . .”” 
r It is not necessary, however, to accept Roosevelt’s own evalua-. 
l tion to realize that here was an event which deserves considera- 
tion as a major episode in the emergence of the United States 


as a world power. 

In his Autobiography Roosevelt gives the impression that 
the sending of the fleet to the Pacific was a sudden development.* 
‘ As a matter of fact, for about two years prior to the announce- 
ment of the cruise the naval authorities had seriously considered 
and had several times recommended a voyage to the Pacific as 
aneeded substitute for the customary short cruising and harbor 


1 The writer is indebted to the Stanford University Council of Research in the Social 
in Sciences for financial assistance that made possible the use of certain materials in 
e Washington, D.C. 
2 Theodore Roosevelt, An Autobiography (New York, 1913), 563, 565. 
8 Roosevelt wrote : “I determined on the move without consulting the Cabinet, precisely 
as | took Panama without consulting the Cabinet. A council of war never fights, and in 
A a crisis the duty of a leader is to lead and not to take refuge behind the generally timid 
wisdom of a multitude of councillors.” Ibid., 563. 
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work.* In October, 1906, these plans were complicated by the 
serious international crisis resulting from the segregation of 
Japanese children in the San Francisco schools, and Roosevelt 
was believed to have postponed the trip in order to avoid further 
misunderstanding.” At this time, however, there was consid- 
erable agitation in the United States in favor of moving a part 
of the fleet to the Pacific, and Captain A. T. Mahan, alarmed 
by rumors that four of the best battleships were to be detached 
for that purpose, wrote to Roosevelt on January 10, 1907, 
regarding the danger of dividing the fleet.° The President 
immediately reproved Mahan for thinking him capable of 
an act of such “utter folly,” and asserted that he had no more 
intention of taking such a step while there was the least friction 
with Japan than he had of “going thither in a rowboat myself.” 
On the contrary, should war become in the slightest degree 
possible he would “withdraw every fighting craft from the 
Pacific until our whole navy could be gathered and sent there 
in a body.” This early Roosevelt stated his conviction that if 
a fleet were to go it should be the most formidable that the 
United States could muster; yet he gave no indication of favor- 
ing such a cruise." 

The tension was greatly relieved when the San Francisco 
authorities responded to Roosevelt’s vigorous intervention and 
repealed the objectionable segregation resolution in March, 
1907.° During the next few weeks the anti-Japanese feeling 
of the San Francisco labor agitators and hoodlums was kept 
within bounds, but late in May, 1907, a flare-up resulted in the 
wrecking of two Japanese places of business, a development 
which not unnaturally aroused to new bitterness the more 
excitable of the Japanese newspapers.® While affairs were in 


4 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1907, 7; Boston Evening Transcript, 
July 5, 1907; New York Times, July 6, 1907; San Francisco Chronicle, July 6, 1907. 

5 Boston Evening Transcript, July 1, 1907. | 

6 Mahan to Roosevelt, January 10, 1907, Roosevelt Papers, Library of Congress. Here- 
after cited as Roosevelt Papers. 
7 Roosevelt to Mahan, January 12, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 
8 San Francisco Chronicle, March 14, 1907. 
9 [bid., May 25, 1907; Wright (American Ambassador to Japan) to Root, June 12, 27; 
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this critical posture, the usually well-informed Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Evening Transcript wrote on June 
11, 1907, that the administration had decided that it would 
be highly injudicious to send the Atlantic fleet of sixteen battle- 
ships to the Pacific." A number of newspapers, however, 
notably the New York Herald in the East and the San Fran- 
cisco Call in the West, began a belligerent campaign to secure 
the transfer of sufficient naval strength to the Pacific to make 
American sea power there superior to that of Japan.** Whatever 
the results of this agitation may have been, the same corre- 
spondent of the Boston Evening Transcript made the startling 
report on July 1, 1907, that the administration had just adopted 
the policy of concentrating the entire battleship fleet in the 
Pacific, and it was hoped that this movement could soon be 
made without offense to Japan. When the truth of this an- 
nouncement was officially denied several days later, the corre- 
spondent flatly asserted that he had spoken “by authority” and 
that he had purposely refrained from being embarrassingly 
specific.” Subsequent events tended to support his claims. 

On the next day, July 2, 1907, the same information was 
reported by a large number of reliable correspondents, and it 
was evident to discerning observers that the news had come, 
directly or indirectly, from an official source.** Nevertheless, 
Truman H. Newberry, assistant secretary of the navy, and 
William Loeb, secretary to the President, immediately denied 
that any such movement of battleships was in contemplation.” 
Two days later, on July 4, 1907, Loeb issued the following 
supplementary statement: 


There is no intention of sending a fleet at once to the Pacific. For the last 





1907, file 1797, Division of Communications and Records, Department of State. All file 
numbers hereafter cited, unless otherwise indicated, refer to this source. 

19Boston Evening Transcript, June 11, 1907. 

11 For a convenient summary of a few of these expressions, see London Times, June 
21, 29, 1907. 

12 Boston Evening Transcript, July 1, 5, 1907. 

London Times, July 3, 1907; San Francisco Chronicle, July 2, 1907; Henry Pringle, 
Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1931), 410. _- 
14 New York Times, July 3, 1907. 
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two years the Administration has been perfecting its plans to arrange for 
a long ocean cruise. . . This cruise may possibly be to the Pacific, but might 
possibly be only to the Mediterranean, or the South Atlantic. It may pos- 
sibly take place next Winter, but, on the other hand, it may not be convenient 
to arrange it until later. . . The relations between the United States and 
all the other powers never were more peaceful and friendly than at the 
present time, and if the fleet were sent to the Pacific the fact would possess 
no more significance than the further fact that three or four months later it 
would be withdrawn from the Pacific. Both would merely be part of the ordi- 
nary routine of the naval administration.*® 


Later on the same day and obviously without the knowledge 
of Loeb, Secretary of the Navy Victor H. Metcalf, who was 
then visiting friends in California, stated in an interview that 
a fleet of eighteen or twenty battleships would definitely come 
to San Francisco during the approaching winter on a practice 
cruise. He further observed that he might have made this 
announcement before leaving Washington, but being a Cali- 
fornian he wanted to bring the good news in person to the 
people of the coast.** This unequivocal statement, which flatly 
contradicted the official denial issued two days previously, 
indicated a lack of cooperation in high places. It would appear, 
however, from the official leaks and from Loeb’s tergiversating 
statement, that Roosevelt had made up his mind to send the 
fleet to the Pacific, but in order to avoid stirring up the jingoes 
at home and abroad he had thrown out the general suggestion 
of a long cruise, which, when the excitement had died down, 
would be followed with an announcement of the specific desti- 
nation. Metcalf’s statement appears to have ruined this 
strategy.” 

Further denials were now out of the question, and the various 
battleships were soon ordered to make ready.” On July 9, 1907, 


15 [bid., July 5, 1907. 

16 Jbid. There were some who believed that Metcalf, with political ends in view, had 
a good deal to do with persuading Roosevelt to send the fleet. 

17 See ibid., July 6, 1907. For some time after this interview rumors were current that 
Metcalf would resign. The Roosevelt correspondence, however, contains no mention of 
this apparent indiscretion, and there is good evidence that the relations between the 
President and his secretary of the navy were particularly cordial for some time there- 
after. See Roosevelt to Metcalf, November 13, 1908, Roosevelt Papers. 

18 Boston Evening Transcript, July 6, 1907. 
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Metcalf gave out another statement which, in the light of his 
previous experience, may be considered official. He asserted 
that the fleet would definitely move to the Pacific during the 
coming winter on a practice cruise.” This declaration was 
confirmed by Loeb on August 1, 1907; and on August 23, 1907, 
following a conference of naval heads with Roosevelt, it was 
officially announced that the battleship fleet of sixteen vessels 
would sail for San Francisco in December through the straits 
of Magellan and would return by a route not yet decided.” 
As yet the administration had made no public mention of a 
world cruise, although this was undoubtedly what Roosevelt 
had in mind,” and the movement was spoken of merely as a 
practice cruise from one coast of the United States to the other. 

The question naturally arises as to when Roosevelt definitely 
decided to send the fleet to the Pacific. Although the project 
had been discussed for some time by the naval authorities, there 
is no evidence in the voluminous Roosevelt correspondence 
that the President seriously entertained this idea until late in 
June, 1907. At that time, in response to an inquiry from Roose- 
velt as to what steps should be taken in the event that war should 
become imminent between the United States and Japan, the 
joint board of army and navy experts recommended, among 
other things, that the “battle fleet should be assembled and 
despatched for the Orient as soon as practicable.” ” About this 
time, apparently before the submission of the report, Roosevelt 
talked the matter over with Henry Cabot Lodge, and he ap- 
pears to have given the latter to understand that he favored 
sending the fleet but that he was not then prepared to make 
a definite decision. Upon reading Metcalf’s announcement, 
Lodge wrote to Roosevelt in some perturbation, hoping that 





19 Tbid., July 9, 1907. 

20New York Times, August 2, 24, 1907. 

*1 Within a few days after the Pacific voyage had been announced, Roosevelt was 
making repeated references in his correspondence to the “world cruise.” Roosevelt to 
Lodge, July 10, 1907; Roosevelt to Root, July 13, 23, 1907; Roosevelt to Speck von 
Sternberg, July 16, 1907; Roosevelt to Newberry, August 6, 10, 1907; Roosevelt to 
Senator Jonathan Bourne, August 13, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 
22 Taft to Roosevelt, June 22, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 
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there had been no new developments which implied danger. 
Roosevelt replied that there had been “no change save that 
the naval board decided sooner than I had expected.” * 

In view of the delicate international situation and the suspi- 
cious manner with which the announcement was made, the 
Japanese might well have been expected to show resentment, 
Yet the Japanese ambassador at Washington, Siuzo Aoki, came 
forward with assurances that the contemplated dispatch of 
ships from one American port to another would not be regarded 
as an unfriendly act, even if the fleet were to be sent on to the 
Philippines.” Japanese naval officials remained unmoved and 
expressed surprise that the news should have been sensation- 
ally reported.” The Japanese press, in the words of the Tokio 
correspondent of the London Times, “showed absolute sang- 
froid.”*" The general view was that since the United States 
had definitely launched out upon an imperialistic policy it was 
only natural that her naval strength in the Pacific should be 
increased to a point more nearly commensurate with her in- 
terests there. It was also felt that a great naval power should 
be permitted to engage in extensive maneuvers, as did other 
nations, without having its motives called into question. The 
great majority of the leading Japanese newspapers refused to 
consider the movement a demonstration against Japan, for it 
was felt that if any demonstration were in order it should be 
undertaken by the aggrieved nation.” Indeed, the hope was 
widely expressed that the fleet would continue on to the Orient 
and give the Japanese an opportunity to show the sincerity of 
their friendship and hospitality.” As a further indication of 


23 Lodge to Roosevelt, July 8, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 

24 Roosevelt to Lodge, July 10, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 

25 New York Times, July 3, 1907. 

26 North China Herald, July 19, 1907, 118. 
— 27 London Times, July 9, 1907. 
— 28 For a useful symposium of the views of the leading Japanese newspapers see Japan 
W eekly Mail, July 13, 1907, 30-31. See also New York Times, July 8, 1907; London 
Times, July 11, 1907. 

29 Japan Weekly Mail, July 13, 1907, 30-31, December 21, 1907, 690; North China 
Herald, July 12, 1907, 63; New York Times, December 20, 1907; London Times, July 9 
November 6, 1907. 
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the improved state of feeling, it was noted that the Tokio share 
market, which had been depressed for months, was showing 
considerable improvement.” Roosevelt viewed these develop- 
ments with satisfaction, and on July 10, 1907, wrote to Lodge: 


_. . 1 think that before matters become more strained we had better make 
it evident that when it comes to visiting our own coasts on the Pacific or 
Atlantic and assembling the fleet in our own waters, we can not submit to 
any outside protests or interference. Curiously enough, the Japs have seen 
this more quickly than our own people.** 


There was, however, an occasional disapproving voice 
among the Japanese statesmen, and the jingo press evidenced 
some displeasure.* Luke Wright, American Ambassador to 
Japan, although observing that the newspapers were “uni- 
formly calm,” feared that the proposed demonstration might 
have ‘“‘an unfavorable effect upon the mind of the average 
Japanese.” ** Of the leading newspapers, the Hochi Shimbun 
alone questioned the timeliness of the cruise. The fear was 
expressed by a few Japanese that the San Francisco hoodlums 
would see in the fleet transfer official approval of their conduct, 
and that the jingoes on both sides would be spurred to renewed 
outbursts. In some quarters it was even suggested that the United 
States would have done well to follow the example of the 
Japanese government, which, a few months before, had not 
permitted the Japanese training squadron to call at San Fran- 
cisco lest some untoward incident result.* 

The question has frequently been asked why Roosevelt should 
have chosen this critical time to take a step which could easily 
have resulted in the gravest misunderstanding. Some observers 


380 Ibid., July 16, 1907. 

31H. C. Lodge (ed.), Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge (New York, 1925), U1, 274-75. Hereafter cited as Lodge, Letters. 
~®2 London Times, July 12, 13, October 3, 1907; New York Times, July 12, 1907; North 
China Herald, July 12, 1907; Allan Nevins, Henry White (New York, 1930), 292-93; 
D.S. Jordan, The Days of a Man (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1922), 1, 423. The New York 
correspondent of the London Times learned from a private source that Aoki’s public 
statiments were simply made for publication and that Japan resented this inopportune 
and tactless waving of the big stick in her face. London Times, July 13, 1907. 

Wright to Root, July 10, 1907, file 1797. 
4 Japan Weekly Mail, July 13, 1907, 31. 
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professed to see in the projected cruise an object lesson that 
would hasten the completion of the Panama Canal; others 
interpreted it as an attempt to follow up the extraordinarily 
happy results of Secretary Root’s recent South American good 
will trip.® There was also some feeling, particularly abroad, 


that for the first time the United States had come to realize its | 


obligations as a world power in the Pacific, and that it was 
making a belated attempt to wrest from the Japanese their naval 
supremacy in those waters and restore the proper balance.™ 
Roosevelt himself later confessed in his Autobiography that 
his “prime purpose was to impress the American people,” and 
he quoted with approval a statement from the London Spectator 
to the effect that he was seeking to arouse popular support for 
a more ambitious battleship program.” This was probably the 
reason why Roosevelt devoted so much attention to the problem 
of securing acceptable newspaper correspondents for the trip.™ 

The reason most frequently given at the time, at least in 
official quarters, was that the proposed voyage was merely a 
necessary practice cruise. In his private correspondence Roose- 
velt referred repeatedly to “the practice cruise,” and on July 
24, 1907, he informed Truman H. Newberry, Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, that the “fleet is not now going to the Pacific asa 
war measure. . .” ** Moreover, at that time considerable doubt 


35 London Times, October 3, 1907; San Francisco Chronicle, July 6, May 4, 1908; 
Fortnightly Review, February, 1908, 211. It was also suggested that the cruise was 
designed to stimulate recruiting, and Roosevelt testified that for the first time since 
the Spanish War the battleships put to sea overmanned. Autobiography, 566; Harpers 
Weekly, February 29, 1908, 16. 


36 London Times, December 18, 1907, June 24, 1908; San Francisco Argonaut, October — 


5, 1907, 212; Fortnightly Review, February, 1908, 211. The article in this journal by 
Sydney Brooks developed at some length the relation of the cruise to the Pacific réle of 
the United States. It struck Roosevelt as being “so sympathetic and appreciative” that 


he sent a personal letter of congratulation to the writer. Roosevelt to Brooks, March 21, — 


1908, Roosevelt Papers. 
37 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 564-565. 


38 Roosevelt to Newberry, August 10, 17, 1907; Admiral W. H. Brownson to Roosevelt, ~ 


August 17, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 

39 See Roosevelt to Newberry, July 24, 1907; Roosevelt to von Sternberg, July %, 
1907; Roosevelt to Albert Shaw, September 3, 1907, Roosevelt Papers: Captain A. T. 
Mahan stated that such a practice cruise was imperative, particularly since “the navy 


has only now reached the numbers, sufficiently homogeneous, to make the movement — 
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existed as to whether the fleet, in case of necessity, could make 
the trip around South America and arrive in fighting trim. 
Roosevelt was aware of this uncertainty, and he was insistent 
that the experiment, with its inevitable mistakes, should be 
made in time of peace, and not in time of war. If the voyage 
could not be completed successfully, he concluded, it “was 
much better to know it and be able to shape our policy in view 
of the knowledge.” “° Furthermore, Roosevelt was convinced 
that only by showing the difficulties involved would he be 
able to force opponents of a big navy in the Senate “into pro- 
viding what the navy actually needs.” ** 

It is probably true that all of the reasons thus far mentioned 


| were taken into consideration when the final decision was made. 


But none of them, not even the practice cruise, explains why 
this movement was necessary at the very time when deference 
to the already injured sensibilities of Japan would have sug- 
gested further postponement. It was frequently observed that 
if a long cruise was highly imperative a trip to the Cape of 
Good Hope would serve the purpose admirably and would not 
be interpreted as a threat against Japan. In fact, a number of 
naval experts of high repute were prepared to argue that short, 
intensive cruises were more beneficial than long, tedious ones, 
and that the departure of the fleet at that time would seriously 
interrupt the perfection of certain technical details. Further- 
more, it was noted that this was a peace-time voyage during 
which the ships could cruise along at the most economical 
speed and put into various ports. Such an experience would 
obviously be of little value in time of war, when the vessels 
would have to steam under pressure and depend on themselves, 

instead of upon neutrals, for all their needs.” | 


exhaustively instructive.” A. T. Mahan, “The True Significance of the Pacific Cruise,” 
in Scientific A merican, December 7, 1907, 407. This consideration may also have appealed 
to Roosevelt. See Roosevelt to Lodge, July 10, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 

Roosevelt, Autobiography, 564. See also Roosevelt to Lodge, July 10, 1907; Roose- 
velt to Root, July 13, 23, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 

*1 Roosevelt to Taft, August 21, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 

*2 See Independent, December 26, 1907, 1546, 1548; Harper's Weekly, November 30, 
1907, 1755; Literary Digest, July 13, 1907, 41; Current Literature, November, 1907, 480. 
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What appears to have been an important factor— perhaps the 
most important factor —in the sending of the fleet to the Pacific 
was a desire on the part of the administration to handle the 
Japanese situation with greater firmness. Such a motive could 
obviously not be mentioned publicly in official quarters, but 
the press, quick to sense the logic of the situation, generally 
held that this otherwise untimely maneuver could not possibly 
be dissociated from the tension between the United States and 
Japan.“ The private letters and statements of Roosevelt pro- 
vide a further key to the situation. The President was greatly 
worried over developments on the Pacific Coast, and he wrote 
to Henry White on June 15, 1907, that “the utterances of the 
extremists in Japan have begun to make an unpleasant feeling 
in this country.” “* On July 13, 1907, shortly after the fleet an- 
nouncement, Roosevelt confided to Root: “I am more concerned 
over the Japanese situation than almost any other. Thank 
Heaven we have the navy in good shape. It is high time, how- 
ever, that it should go on a cruise around the world. . . I think 
it will have a pacific effect to show that it can be done. . .”* 
Furthermore, Roosevelt had come to the conclusion, probably 
as a result of the tone of the Japanese press, that his sympathetic 
handling of the San Francisco difficulties was being inter- 
preted as fear of Japan. To a man of Roosevelt’s temperament 
such a challenge could not be permitted to remain unanswered. 
On July 30, 1907, the President wrote to Henry White sub- 
stantially the same thing that he later told J. B. Bishop: “I 
am exceedingly anxious to impress upon the Japanese that I 
have nothing but the friendliest possible intentions toward 
them, but I am none the less anxious that they should realize 


48 The Washington correspondent of the New York Times wrote that “no grown 
maa in Washington will believe that if the whole navy goes at once to the Pacific coast 
it can be for any other reason than because trouble is expected with Japan.” New York 
Times, July 5, 1907. The New York correspondent of the London Times wrote: “All of 
which deceives nobody. America is not going to remove the best part of her fleet from 
the Atlantic for the purpose of seeing how successfully it can make a long and trying 
voyage.” London Times, July 6, 1907. For similar expressions see Fortnightly Review, 
February, 1908, 211, 215; Living Age, January 11, 1908, 121. 

44 Nevins, White, 292. ‘ 

45 J. B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time (New York, 1920), U1, 64. 
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that I am not afraid of them and that the United States will no 
more submit to bullying than it will bully.” “* In October, 1911, 
with perhaps an unconscious coloring of the events that had 
occurred four years before, Roosevelt wrote more positively : 


I had been doing my best to be polite to the Japanese, and had finally become 
uncomfortably conscious of a very, very slight undertone of veiled truculence 
in their communications in connection with things that happened on the Pacific 
Slope; and I finally made up my mind that they thought I was afraid of 
them. . . I found that the Japanese war party firmly believed that they 
could beat us, and, unlike the Elder Statesmen, thought I also believed 
this. . . I definitely came to the conclusion that . . . it was time for a 
show down.** 


Roosevelt appears to have been convinced that the time had 
come for an impressive naval demonstration, not against Japan, 
but for the benefit of Japan. The yellow journals of both 
countries had whipped themselves into a veritable frenzy, and 
Roosevelt was of the opinion that the appearance of a mighty 
armada in the Pacific, a grim reminder of the fact that the 
United States was the second naval power of the world and 
Japan the fifth, would have a quieting effect upon the jingoes 
of Japan. And that was why Roosevelt wanted “every battle- 
ship and armored cruiser that can be sent to go.” ** The Presi- 
dent believed “that the only thing that will prevent war is the 
Japanese feeling that we shall not be beaten,” “ and if the most 


46 Nevins, White, 292-293. Bishop quotes Roosevelt as having said that “the Japanese 
people should not think that his action had been taken in fear of Japan, and he accord- 
ingly decided to send the battle fleet into the Pacific and around the world to show that 
the United States earnestly desired peace, but was not in the least afraid of war.” 
Bishop, Roosevelt, 1, 65. The Washington correspondent of the London Times reported 
that it was rumored in Washington that Roosevelt wanted to send the fleet just to show 
that he was not afraid of trouble. London Times, October 3, 1907. 

“T Bishop, Roosevelt, 11, 249-50. 

48 Roosevelt wanted all twenty battleships to go, if possible. Roosevelt to Newberry, 
August 6, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. It is significant that only four battleships remained 
in the Atlantic, and they were all undergoing repairs. Roosevelt to L. F. Abbott, Sep- 
tember 13, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 

* Roosevelt to Root, July 23, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. German high naval officials 
agreed that the sending of the fleet was the right thing to do. Charlemagne Tower 
(American Ambassador to Germany) to Roosevelt, November 2, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 
The Kaiser remarked that the dispatch of the battleships had greatly strengthened the 
Position of the United States, perhaps “even to the extent of preventing an immediate 
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powerful fleet ever sent on a long cruise would not serve this 
purpose nothing would. So it was that Roosevelt wrote that 
“far from its being a war measure,” the dispatch of the fleet 
was “really a peace measure.” 

There is some ground for believing that the fleet announce. 
ment helped to produce the anticipated quieting effect. It was 
widely observed in the East that this step. was followed bya 
sudden cessation of the “pin-pricks” and the constant “hector. 
ing” directed at the United States.” Roosevelt himself wrote 
that his action had proved useful in silencing the clamor “for 
hostilities against us by the Japanese yellow press,” ” and from 
Tokio Ambassador O’Brien reported that the disposition of 
the United States “to make ready for contingencies” had had 
a salutary effect on public sentiment.” Unquestionably, im- 
proved relations with Japan followed the fleet announcement, 
but so many factors were involved that care must be taken not 
to overestimate the influence of Roosevelt’s flourish. 

The first reaction of many Eastern editors to the announce- 
ment was to cry out against stripping the Atlantic coast of its 
defenses. Stressing the cost of the voyage, the likelihoad of 
destruction from natural phenomena or sudden attack, the 
wear and tear on machinery, and the danger of precipitating 
war the more militant of these journals issued “frantic appeals 
to Congress to stop the fleet from going.” ™ Others urged, with- 
out response, a Congressional investigation of the cost; and 
one southern newspaper suggested impeaching the President 





attack upon us by the Japanese.” Tower to Roosevelt, January 28, 1908, Roosevelt Papers. 

50 Roosevelt to Newberry, August 6, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 

51 New York Times, September 27, 29, 1907. 

52 Roosevelt to Albert Shaw, September 3, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. Four years later, 
in October, 1911, Roosevelt wrote that “every particle of trouble with the Japanese 
Government and the Japanese press stopped like magic as soon as they found that our 
fleet had actually sailed, and was obviously in very excellent trim.” Bishop, Roosevelt, 


Ul, 250. 

53 O’Brien to Root, October 25, 1907, file 1797. 

54 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 568. See also Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
1908, 5-6. 

55 The cost of the voyage was $1,619,843.32 above the normal cost of maintaining 
the fleet in home waters. Information Relative to the Voyage of the United States Atlantic 
— Fleet Around the World (Washington, 1910), 16. 
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to prevent the fatal step.* Eugene Hale, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs, himself from the eastern seaboard 
state of Maine, announced that the fleet would not go because 
Congress would refuse to appropriate money. Roosevelt, more 
determined than ever now that his will was being opposed, 
silenced the attack from this quarter by replying that he had 
enough money on hand to send the fleet to the Pacific, and that 
if Congress did not care to vote the money to bring it back it 
could stay there.” In private, the President wrote causticly 
of the “hysterical violence of the attacks of the Wall Street 
crowd” and the “campaign on behalf of the wealthy malefactor 
class . . . to prevent the fleet from going to the Pacific.”™ 
Striking back at his critics in a speech at Cairo, Illinois, on 
October 3, 1907, Roosevelt remarked that “some excellent 
people in my own section of the country need to be reminded 
that the Pacific coast is exactly as much a part of this nation 
asthe Atlantic coast.” Yet, in spite of the uproar, the President 
was of the opinion that “the people as a whole have been ex- 
tremely well pleased at my sending the fleet to the Pacific. . .” © 

One of the most unfortunate aspects of the newspaper cam- 
paign was the insistence upon the inevitability of war should 
the fleet go. Late in September, 1907, this outburst had become 
s0 intemperate that even dignified papers like the New York 
Times printed the most inflammatory predictions.” Well could 
the New York correspondent of the London Times write: ‘Is 
the Press of the United States going insane?” It was indeed 





56 See London Times, December 16, 1907; Current Literature, November, 1907, 480. 

57 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 568. See also Roosevelt to von Sternberg, July 16, 1907; 
Roosevelt to Newberry, July 30, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. To Congressman E. A. Hayes 
Roosevelt wrote on September 18, 1907: “. . . I am Commander-in-Chief, and my 
decision is absolute in the matter.” See also Roosevelt to Taft, September 5, 1907, Roose- 
velt Papers. 

58 Roosevelt to Albert Shaw, September 3, 1907, Bishop, Roosevelt, u, 66-67. 

59New York Times, October 4, 1907. In 2 similar vein the San Francisco Argonaut 
criticized “Easterners who regard the United States as a country bounded on the East 
by the Atlantic and on the west by the Alleghenies.” September 28, 1907, 196. 

% Roosevelt to Lodge, September 2, 1907, Lodge, Letters, u, 279. 

8 New York Times, September 29, 1907; London Times, September 30, 1907; Mahan, 
loc. cit., 407. 
London Times, September 30, 1907. 
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fortunate that while this jingo campaign was at its height, 
Secretary of War Taft, then in Japan on a visit of courtesy, 
made a speech in which he blamed the newspapers of the 
United States for stirring up the trouble and expressed confi- 
dence that the existing difficulties could be ironed out by 
diplomacy. It would be difficult to overestimate the soothing 
effect of this speech on public opinion in Japan,™ and the 
London Times remarked editorially that sensible observers 
the world over were now confident that the fleet would make 
the trip without firing a shot.“ Furthermore, the severe finan- 
cial crisis which came to a head in October, 1907, did much 
to divert public attention in the United States to other matters, 

In the meanwhile, preparations for the departure of the 
ships were going steadily forward, and certain unforeseen 
technical difficulties indicated that valuable lessons were to 
be learned from the cruise.” On December 16, 1907, sixteen 
battleships, described by Secretary Metcalf as the strongest 
force ever assembled under a single command,” steamed out 
of Hampton Roads. Unfortunately, the departure of the fleet 
was the signal for a renewed outburst of predictions of war, 
particularly by the continental European press.” Roosevelt 
was confident, however, that “Japan knew my sincere friend- 
ship and admiration for her and realized that we could not as 
a Nation have any intention of attacking her. . .” Accordingly, 
in a personal interview with the officers before they left he 
had said that the trip “would be one of absolute peace, but that 
they were to take exactly the same precautions against sudden 
attack of any kind as if we were at war with all the nations of 
the earth. . .” He later observed that “if my expectations had 
proved mistaken, it would have been proof positive that we 
were going to be attacked anyhow, and that in such event it 


63 Taft to Roosevelt (cable), October 18, 1907, Roosevelt Papers; Dodge (Tokio 
chargé) to Root, October 11, 1907, file 1797; O’Brien to Root, October 3, 1907, file $422: 

64 London Times, October 8, 1907. 

65 Mahan, loc. cit., 412; London Times, October 3, 1907. 

66 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1907, 6. 

67 London Times, December 24, 1907, January 3, 18, 1908; New York Times, January 


19, 1908. 
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would have been an enormous gain to have had the three 
months’ preliminary preparations which enabled the fleet to 
start perfectly equipped.” “ 

Two factors, generally overlooked, operated to make Roose- 


_ yelt’s venture less rash than it otherwise would have been. First, 
the United States was, in July, 1907, the second naval power 
; in the world, ranking below England. Japan was in fifth place, 
and the American fleet probably could have given an excellent 
account of itself against the entire Japanese navy.” Secondly, 
in spite of generally believed rumors of a world cruise, San 
Francisco was repeatedly and officially designated as the desti- 


nation of the fleet.” The Japanese could not legitimately take 





: offense at the transfer of ships from one American port to 
1 another,” but the brandishing of the big stick would have been 
) a little too obvious had it been proclaimed in July, 1907, that 
1 the fleet was steaming directly to Far Eastern waters. Not only 
t was it good diplomacy to defer the announcement until the | 
t ships reached the Pacific, but it might also avoid embarrass- ) 
t ment to see how the vessels behaved before making known the 
} more ambitious project. Not until February 21, 1908, did an q 
t intimation come from a “responsible source,” in this case from | 
. Secretary Root, that the fleet might continue on around the 
$ world; ** and not until the fleet had reached Magdalena Bay, 
A in March, 1908, was the world cruise officially announced.” . 
e 88 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 564. ; 
t 68 On November 1, 1907, the United States had 29 vessels of 10,000 tons or over built : 
or building, as compared with 13 for Japan. The tonnage figures as of June 1, 1907, were: 3 
n England 1,633,116 iF 
f United States 611,616 NG 
d France 609,079 .. 
Germany 529,032 fa 
e Japan 374,701 iL 
it Senate Documents, 60 cong., 1 sess., no. 100, 587-588; Scientific American, December i 
: 7, 1907, 414. ag 
10 Occasional remarks of the officers and certain details in the equipping of the ships a 
2 indicated that a world cruise was definitely in view. New York Times, December 15, 1907. q 
Roosevelt to Bourne, August 13, 1907; Roosevelt to E. A. Hayes, September 19, 
1907; Roosevelt to Lodge, July 10, 1907, netted Papers. 
E London Times, February 22, 1908. 


"8 After the fleet had put out to'sea, an unofficial signal from the flagship informed 
the officers and men, on December 16, 1907, that it was the “President's intention to 
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The first stop of the fleet was at Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
There the official British welcome was courteous, if not cordial, 
but the populace, to whom warships were no novelty, showed 
“profound indifference.” * At Rio de Janeiro, however, there 
occurred the first of those amazing outbursts of competitive 
hospitality that were to greet the Americans from the South 
American coast to China. An English edition of the Rio 
Journal of Commerce stated that “never was a heartier or more 
spontaneous welcome extended to any representatives of any 
nation than that which yesterday Brazilians extended to their 
brothers of the North,”* and Admiral Evans, in command 
of the fleet, testified that the warmth of the reception surpassed 
anything in his experience."* Lavish entertainment was pro- 
vided; special editions of the great dailies were printed in 
English; and felicitous messages were exchanged between 
Roosevelt and President Penna of Brazil.” The latter took 
occasion to announce a reduction of import duties on certain 
American products, a gesture of friendship that made a most 
favorable impression in the United States; and the entire 
visit unquestionably had a happy effect on the relations between 
the two countries.” 

The fleet was unable to stop at Buenos Aires,” but the Argen- 


have the fleet return to the Atlantic Coast by way of the Mediterranean.” Franklin 
Matthews, With the Battle Fleet (New York, 1909), 14. This writer, a special corre- 
spondent for the New York Sun, was one of the few civilians who accompanied the 
fleet on its entire cruise. The book consists of a series of letters, written immediately 
after the events described and checked by naval officers, which were originally published 
in the Sun. Ibid., xi. 

74 Jbid., 38, 184; W. W. Handley (consul at Trinidad) to the Assistant Secretary of 
State, December 31, 1907, file 8258. See also New York Times, December 25, 1907. 

75 Quoted in ibid., January 14, 1908. : 

76 Evans to Root, January 17, 1908, file 6072, Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department. 

77 New York Times, January 13, 14, 16, 1908. 

78 Ibid. 

791, B. Dudley (Ambassador to Brazil) to Root, January 27, 1908, file 8258. One 
Brazilian journal, the Diario de Noticias, remarked that the stay of the fleet was 
“worth another trip of Mr. Root.” Translated enclosure in ibid. President Penna, in @ 
message to Congress, dwelt particularly on the “cordial manifestations of esteem” 
which had resulted from the visit. Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1908, 43. Hereafter cited as Foreign Relations. 

80 Few important nations of the world failed to extend to the United States, directly 
or indirectly, an invitation to-send the fleet to their shores. The Department of State 
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tine government paid its respects in a striking manner by send- 
ing a squadron out to sea to salute the American vessels.” A 
Chilean cruiser escorted the fleet through the dreaded straits 
of Magellan, where a brief stop was made at Punta’ Arenas. 
Although Valparaiso was not a scheduled port of call, Admiral 
Evans swung the fleet into the harbor to salute the Chilean 
President and flag, and then continued on his way. This unusual 
courtesy made a deep impression on the people of Chile, par- 
ticularly when it was remembered that Evans, then in command 
of the “Yorktown,” had last seen Valparaiso during the days 
following the Baltimore riot, and that his stay there had been 
characterized by extreme bitterness of feeling on the part of 
the populace.” John Hicks, United States Minister to Chile, 
was “decidedly of the opinion that the visit of the fleet .. . 
has served to create in this country a more friendly feeling 
toward the United States and it will have a vast influence for 
good in the future.” ™ 

At Callao and Lima the Peruvians made a determined at- 
tempt to outdo the welcome of the Brazilians. President Pardo 
declared Washington’s birthday a legal holiday, and a special 
bull fight was held at Lima, which thousands of appreciative 
sailors attended.** Leslie Combs, United States Minister to 
Peru, wrote in glowing terms of the good feeling engendered 
by the event, and Samuel M. Taylor, consul general at Callao, 
asserted that nothing “save the visit of Mr. Root, has been of 


was subjected to no little embarrassment in refusing these requests, but if they had all 
been accepted the fleet would have been drawn far from its course and would have 
returned home dangerously behind schedule. Coaling and harbor facilities also had 
to be taken into consideration. Consequently, few changes were made in the original 
itinerary, and those for very good reasons. 

81 Matthews, Battle Fleet, 115 et seq. 

82 See Robley D. Evans, A Sailor’s Log (New York, 1901), 258 et seg. 

88 Hicks to Root, February 21, 1908, file 8258. In his annual message to Congress 
President Montt of Chile stressed “the demonstration of international courtesy made 
tous lately by a great fleet of the United States” as a manifestation “of sincere friendship 
which ought to inspire confidence in the Government and people of the Great Republic.” 
Foreign Relations, 1908, 58, 59. 

“4 Matthews wrote that the Callao reception, though less demonstrative than that 
of Rio, was probably the most heartfelt encountered in Latin America. Matthews, 
Battle Fleet, 213-214, 312. See also New York Times, February 25, 1908. 
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so much advantage to the United States as the recent visit of 
the Atlantic fleet . . . and I feel certain the results will be 
beneficially far reaching.” * 

As the battleships steamed away from South America it was 
evident that their visit had done much to cement the happy 
results of Secretary Root’s good will tour through the Latin 
American countries in 1906.°° Perhaps equally important was 
the vivid impression which the fleet left behind as to the ability 
of the United States to guarantee the stability of the westerp 


hemisphere against European aggression. The Zig-Zag, a. 


Santiago weekly, remarked that the outcry of jubilation at 
the visit of the battleships was like that of “a person who, 
in danger of a blow from a strong enemy, sees himself unex- 
pectedly helped by a friendly athlete of Herculean propor- 
tions.’’*’ It was perhaps with this thought in mind that Roosevelt 
stated, in an address on July 22, 1908, before the Naval War 
College, that the cruise was the “most instructive object lesson 
that had ever been afforded as.to the reality of the Monroe 
Doctrine.” * 

On March 12, 1908, two days ahead of schedule, the fleet 
dropped anchor in Magdalena Bay and, with the permission 
of the Mexican government, began preparations for target 
practice.* Admiral Evans reported to the Navy Department 
that the fleet was in better condition than when it had left 
Hampton Roads, and that it was ready to enter upon active 
service.” The American press thrilled with pride at the suc- 


85 Combs to Root, March 4, 1908; Taylor to the Assistant Secretary of State, March 
12, 1908, file 8258. Felicitous messages were exchanged between Roosevelt and Pardo, 
and the latter, in a message to Congress, referred to the visit of the fleet as “evident 
proof of the cordial relations which unite the two Governments, and in which the people 
of the one and the other country fully share. . .” Foreign Relations, mpo8, 683. See also 
New York Times, February 25, 1908. 

86 See Matthews, Battle Fleet, 99. It should be noted that the torpedo boat flotilla visited 
a number of Latin American ports not touched by the fleet. Roosevelt, Autobiography, 
566-67. : 

87 Quoted in Review of Reviews, May, 1908, 609. 

88 New York Times, July 23, 1908. 

89 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1908, 5. 

90 New York Times, March 13, 1908. 
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cessful completion of what had been widely regarded as an 
exceedingly difficult feat of navigation, and the voices of the 
Cassandras were hushed.” Even the New York Nation, which 
had regarded the cruise as “ill-timed and rather hazardous,” 
observed that the safe arrival at Magdalena Bay was a “legiti- 
mate cause for national gratification,” and it was pleased that 
“our ships, so far, have been much more active for peace than 
for war in leaving a trail of international good will along both 
coasts of Latin America.” * The European press, which, to- 
gether with foreign naval experts, had followed the voyage 
with the keenest interest, was generous in its expressions of 
admiration and praise.” 

The day after the arrival at Magdalena Bay, Secretary Met- 
calf announced that the fleet would return home by way of 
Australia, the Philippines, and the Suez Canal.” Not only did 
this statement officially confirm the widely believed rumors 
of a world cruise but it also announced the acceptance of the 
Australian invitation, which had been forthcoming during 
the previous month.” Roosevelt later wrote that it had not been 
his intention to send the fleet to Australia but he had acceded to 
this request “for I have, as every American ought to have, a 
hearty admiration for, and fellow feeling with, Australia, and 
I believe that America should be ready to stand back of Aus- 
tralia in any serious emergency.” ** When Prime Minister 
Deakin read the good news to a Sydney audience, the call went 
forth for three cheers for the United States, and the crowd arose 


See San Francisco Argonaut, May 9, 1908, 305; Harper's Weekly, July 11, 19038, 
30; World’s Work, May, 1908, 10177. 

92 Nation, March 19, 1908, 250; February 25, 1909, 181. 
~%London Times, March 9, 1908; Literary Digest, March gx 1908, 393; Review of 
Reviews, April, 1908, 402; Spectator, August 15, 1908, 218. 

% New York Times, March 14, 1908. 

% Prime Minister Deakin had approached the American consul general at Melbourne 
on this subject as early as December, 1907. John Bray to the Assistant Secretary of 
State, December 24, 1907, file 8258. Deakin used his influence with Whitelaw Reid, 
American Ambassador to England, and the invitation was finally presented by Ambas- 
sador Bryce, who was friendly to the scheme. Deakin to Reid, January 7, 1908, copy; 
Reid to Root, March 3, 1908; Bryce to Root, March 2, 1908, file 8258. 


% Roosevelt, Autobiography, 568; see also Roosevelt to Metcalf, February 21, 1908, 
Roosevelt Papers. 
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en masse and responded with “deafening hurrahs.” ” Prepara- 
tions were then begun to make good the boast that if the fleet 
came to Australia the South American reception would be 
eclipsed.” 

On March 18, 1908, five days after the announcement of the 
world cruise, Baron Takahira, Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States, delivered to the Department of State an invita- 
tion for the fleet to visit Japan.” After a discussion in the cabi- 
net, which was reported to have hinged on the question of 
whether or not the American sailors were sufficiently well disci- 
plined for such a mission, an acceptance was announced the 
following day. Takahira expressed his pleasure at the prompt 
decision and intimated that the invitation would have been 
forthcoming sooner had the United States not delayed announc- 
ing the world cruise.*” Ambassador O’Brien was somewhat 
alarmed by the news that the entire fleet was coming to Japan, 
and he immediately suggested to Root that the effect might 
be better if only one squadron were sent. But subsequent in- 
quiries among Japanese officials, including the Minister of 
Marine and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, convinced 
O’Brien that the Japanese were sincerely anxious to be honored 
by a visit of the largest possible fleet, and that they well under- 
stood the moral value of such a friendly demonstration. 

The Japanese people expressed great satisfaction over the 
acceptance, and the Tokio correspondent of the London Times 
reported that the Japanese press was “profoundly gratified.” ™ 
The reaction of public opinion in the United States was no 
less favorable, and even journals like the New York World 


97 Melbourne Argus, March 16, 1908. 

98 London Times, February 24, 1908. 

99 Takahira to Root, March 18, 1908, file 8258. 

100 New York Times, March 21, 1908; Bacon (assistant secretary of state) to Taka- 
hira, March 20, 1908, file $258. The matter of granting shore leave occasioned 4 
considerable amount of discussion in official circles. Roosevelt to Metcalf, April 17, 1908, 
Roosevelt Papers. 

101 O’Brien to Root, April 16, May 20, June 19, 1908, file 8258. Takahira made it- 
quiries and reported that the Japanese would “be greatly disappointed in case the 
whole fleet could zot¢ visit Japan.” Takahira to Root, May 15, 1908, file 8258. 

102 London Times, March 26, 1908. 
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- and the New York Sun, both bitter foes of the cruise, were 
“t pleased with this development; and the latter rejoiced “‘to see 
e a feeling of distrust succeeded by one of international good 
will and mutual confidence.” *** Beyond question the Japanese 
ie invitation was a disarming stroke of diplomacy the far-reaching 
 @ effects of which cannot be overestimated." Rumors of war, 
1 which had greatly decreased since Taft’s Tokio speech, almost 
disappeared, distrust gave way to cordiality, and the voyage 
of of the fleet henceforth was to be regarded as a guaranty of peace. 
i- Concluding extended target practice at Magdalena Bay, 
le the fleet left for the California coast on April 11, 1908. The 
ot officers and men were received with great enthusiasm in South- 
n ern California, and when they reached San Francisco, on May 
C- 6, 1908, they were greeted with frenzied rejoicing. It was 
at estimated that 300,000 visitors were drawn from every western 
n, state to that port alone.*” The fleet then proceeded to Puget 
ht i Sound, where it was warmly received and where it remained 
n- for several weeks for refitting.*** By July 7, 1908, the battle- 
of ships were back at San Francisco, and on that day steamed out 
d of the harbor for the Far East under the command of Admiral 
d Sperry, who had relieved Evans.*” 
t- After a week in Hawaii, during which the picturesque hos- 
pitality of the islands was lavished upon the officers and men,’™ 
1€ 108 Quoted in ibid., March 23, 1908. The New York correspondent of the London 
es Times wrote: “Few events have been hailed with more genuine satisfaction by the 
102 entire people and Press of the country than the proposed visit of the American fleet 
to Japan. . . It should be regarded as putting the seal of real international friendship 
10 upon the final settlement of the differences between the two nations.” J bid. 
ld . 104 The Japanese invitation was such a clever move that the suggestion was reat J 
in certain quarters that it may have been prompted by Japan’s ally, England. See Bristol , 


Western Daily Press, March 23, 1908; Bristol Times and Mirror, March 21, 1908. 
105 San Francisco Argonaut, May 23, 1908, 338; Matthews, Battle Fleet, 318. 
106 San Francisco Chronicle, May 22, 1908. 


ka- 107 Evans was in extremely poor health and would have reached the retirement age 
a before the return of the fleet. He retired with honors. See Roosevelt to Evans, March 
08, 23, 1908, Roosevelt Papers. Sperry was a singularly happy choice for a position which 


required a speechmaker, a diplomat, and an admiral. Roosevelt was highly appreciative 
of his services. Roosevelt to Sperry, October 28, 1908, February 27, 1909; Roosevelt to 
Mahan, October 1, 1908; Roosevelt to Admiral J. E. Pillsbury, October 23, 1908, Roose- 
velt Papers. 


8 San Francisco Chronicle, July 18, 19, 1908; Franklin Matthews, Back to Hampton 


55 
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the fleet began its long voyage to Auckland, New Zealand, 
which was reached on August 9, 1908. The overwhelming 
exuberance of the reception there led Franklin Matthews to 
write: “California went mad; New Zealand not only went 
fleet mad but it developed a new disease — fleetitis.” *°° Admiral 
Sperry told the London Times correspondent that the Auckland 
reception was more enthusiastic than any encountered on the 
western coast of America.” The welcome of Sydney, where 
the fleet arrived on August 20, 1908, was even more unre- 
strained.” By the time the ships had left Melbourne and 
Albany, Admiral Seaton Schroeder could write that “no pos- 
sible vehicle of greeting was left unharnessed,” *”” and Roosevelt 
later described as “wonderful” the “considerate, generous, and 
open-handed hospitality” of these people. 

The Australian welcome was so overwhelming as to cause 
speculation elsewhere as to the weakening bonds of empire. 
These rumors, which appear to have had their origin in the 
United States, were promptly disavowed by the Australians, 
and England did not appear to be seriously disturbed by 
them.*** The general explanation given for the outburst was 
that these isolated people, hungering for excitement, were 
electrified by the sight of the most impressive fleet ever to visit 
the Pacific, and the subsequent outpouring was in large part 
an attempt to congratulate these American cousins on their 
splendid achievement." Certain other factors, however, un- 
doubtedly lay behind the exuberance of the Australian wel- 
come. There was some evidence of a desire to make the situation 
as attractive as possible in the hope of attracting immigrants 


Roads (New York, 1909), 1-27. 
109 Jbid., 29. This expression took hold. See Literary Digest, February 27, 190%), 327; 
Harper's Weekly, February 20, 1909, 9. 
110 London Times, August 10, 1908. 
111 See ibid., August 21, 1908. 
112 Seaton Schroeder, “America’s Welcome Abroad,” in Independent, 1909, 473. 
113 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 568. 
“114 London Times, August 10, 11, September 5, 8, 1908; Melbourne Age, August 
12, 1908. 
“™* 115 London Times, September 5, 1908; San Francisco Argonaut, September 26, 1908, 
195; Matthews, Back to Hampton Roads, 129. 
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from the United States.“° Furthermore, Prime Minister 
Deakin, who later admitted that one of his objects in inviting 
the fleet had been to secure support for his pet project of a 
separate Australian navy,"’ saw to it that as many people as 
possible were given an opportunity to witness this great naval 
demonstration. Then there was the white Australia ideal, 
which was widely interpreted in the United States as the fun- 
damental reason for the hysterical greeting. Such a conclusion 
was so obvious that certain American observers viewed the 
unrestrained Australian welcome with alarm lest the Japanese, 
the next foreign hosts, take offense.** In fact, some uneasiness 
was expressed in Japan over this development.’”. 

Facing the teeming Orient, the Australians had for some 
time lived in dread of a yellow inundation, and this fear ac- 
counted for their white Australia policy and the recently 
developed emphasis on national defense.” The renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance in 1905 had led to some misgivings 
in Australia that England had weakened in her support of the 
white ideal,’ and the greeting given the Americans may well 
have been an attempt to remind the mother country of her 
imperial obligations.‘ In July, 1908, the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, Sir Joseph Ward, made a speech in which he 
expressed the belief that in the future fight to determine white 
or Oriental supremacy the United States would stand shoulder 
toshoulder with the Australians. Shortly after the Australian 
invitation had been extended, the Melbourne Age, perhaps 
the most influential newspaper in Australia, observed: 


Ever since the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance the naval supremacy 
of the Pacific has been in the hands of Japan... the effect . . . has 





16London Times, September 5, 1908; Matthews, Back to Hampton Roads, 128-129. 
117 Melbourne Age, September 9, 1908; Literary Digest, August 22, 1908, 242. 
8 Japan Weekly Mail, September 5, 1908, 2781 ; Literary Digest, August 22, 1908, 239. 
119 O’Brien to Root, October 25, 1908, file $258. 
120London Times, December 14, 1907, February 1, 1908; New York Times, July 
8, 1907. 
121 London Times, January 4, 1908, quoting the Sydney Morning Herald. 
122 See Matthews, Back to Hampton Roads, 87. 
1%8London Times, July 22, 1908. 
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been to place our rich, sparsely settled, and as yet undefended country more 
or less at the mercy of a colored race whom our “white Australian” idea) 
has bitterly offended. 


The amazing advance of Japan into the rank of a first class Power and 


her newly conceived colonising ambitions, fortunately for us, have aroused 
our American cousins, and persuaded them to make a bid to recapture for 
the Anglo-Saxon blood the naval predominancy in the Pacific which Britain 
lately relinquished. Japan is at present our Imperial ally. . . Nevertheless 
we are unfeignedly glad that America has invaded the Pacific. It is a move 
that cannot help but lessen our danger of Asiatic aggression and strengthen 
the grounds of our national security.1”* 


It is not surprising, then, that the Australians should have 
welcomed, with a view to possible future assistance, the battle- 
ships of a people whose views on Japanese immigration coin- 
cided with theirs. The Australian, however, was too perfect 
a host to dwell upon such a selfish theme, and the emphasis was 
consequently placed upon the desirability of Anglo-Saxon 
solidarity.” This avoidance of the subject naturally led to the 
conclusion in some quarters that fear of the Japanese had 
nothing whatever to do with the overwhelming welcome. It 
has already been noted, however, that before the arrival of the 
fleet the newspapers and the leaders of public opinion were 
less guarded in their utterances,” and even while the fleet was 
in port a sufficiently large number of expressions leaked out, 
in speeches or in the press, to indicate what the people were 
thinking.’ The Wellington Post, the Wellington Times, and 
the Melbourne Age, for example, were not averse to discussing 
the relation of the visit to the white Australian ideal even after 
the fleet had reached Australian waters.” It is difficult, there- 
fore, to avoid the conclusion that the alleged Oriental peril bore 
an important relation to the extravagance of the welcome.” 


124 Melbourne Age, February 25, 1908. 

125 Jbid., August 25, 1908; London Times, September 5, 1908; Matthews, Back to 
Hampton Roads, 67. 

126 See also Melbourne Argus, March 17, 1908. 

127 For expressions in speeches see London Times, August 13, 1908; Matthews, Back 
to Hampton Roads, 66. 

128 London Times, August 10, 1908, quoting from Wellington Post and Wellington 
Times ; Melbourne Age, August 10, 19, 1908. 
129 A number of Canadians entertained similar ideas. Mackenzie King, Canadian 
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From Australia the fleet went to Manila, arriving on October 
2, 1908. Although preparations had been made for entertain- 
ment, the epidemic of cholera then raging resulted in the with- 
holding of shore leave from all save officers.*° On October 
18, 1908, the battleships arrived at Yokohama and were imme- 
diately accorded a reception which Roosevelt later described 
as the “most noteworthy incident of the cruise. . .” *** Officers, 
men, and correspondents were unanimous in describing the 
greeting of the Japanese as the warmest encountered on the 
voyage,’ and Ambassador O’Brien was assured that it outdid 
in magnificence even that accorded to Admiral Togo on the 
occasion of his victorious return.** Not only had the arrange- 
ments been worked out with marvelous precision, as was evi- 
denced by the teaching of American national songs to tens of 
thousands of school children, but the spontaneous outpouring 
of the people was unrestrained and whole-hearted.*** Whatever 
the cause— whether a desire to outdo the Australians, whether 
an impulse to show that the attitude of Japan toward the United 
States had been misrepresented, whether relief at the recent 
disappearance of all war talk, whether a genuine feeling of 
friendship for the United States—the unstinted hospitality of 
the Japanese made a profound impression on the officers and 
men, and the reaction of the press of the United States was 
appreciative to a high degree.*** Well could O’Brien report 
the “extraordinary success” of the visit, the “universally fa- 
vorable” tone of the Japanese press, and a belief that “the effects 
of the visit will be material and far-reaching for good.” **° 





Commissioner of Labor and Immigration, personally thanked Roosevelt most earnestly 
for having sent the fleet to the Pacific. Roosevelt to Arthur Lee, February 2, 1908, 
Roosevelt Papers. 

180 San Francisco Chronicle, October 2, 3, 1908; Matthews, Back to Hampton Roads, 
156-157. 

181 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 568. 

182 Matthews, Back to Hampton Roads, 183; San Francisco Chronicle, October 19, 20, 
25,1908; New York Times, October 20, 24, 1908. 

188 O’Brien to Root, October 25, 1908, file 8258. 

184 Ibid. ; Matthews, Back to Hampton Roads, 187; Japan Weekly Mail, October 24, 
1908, 487, October 31, 1908, 519; San Francisco Chronicle, October 19-25, 1908. 


185 See Literary Digest, October 31, 1908, 614; New York Times, October 20, 1908. 
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Here and there a voice was raised in the United States to 
warn the people that the demonstration of the Japanese had 
merely been a subterfuge to hide their true feelings.*** This 
reaction, however, was the exception rather than the rule. The 
officers and men came away thoroughly convinced of Japan’s 


sincerity ;*** and the New York Times observed: “No nation 


teaches its children to sing the songs of a people for whom it 
has unfriendly feelings.” ** Perhaps the most convincing refu. 
tation of the charge of insincerity was written by Admiral 
Schroeder: 


I call upon all good Americans not to let any germs of doubt enter their minds 
as to the whole-heartedness of that greeting. The unstudied eloquence of 
careless attitude revealed at every turn cannot be controverted by a distant 
view possibly tinged with prejudice. . . When it is said that thousands of 
school children lined the hedges along the highways and waved in unison 
the flag of the stars and stripes and the flag of the rising sun, it has been 
retorted, “That is easily done by imperial command.” So it is. . . But when 
crowds lining the thorofares . . . five, ten, even fifteen files deep, day after 
day at all hours from morning until late at night . . . are smiling with 
lips unmistakably framing the “Banzais” that rend the air in one continuous 
thundering chorus — no such retort is possible.**° 


After leaving Japan on October 25, 1908, the fleet divided, 
part returning to Manila for maneuvers and part proceeding 
to Amoy in response to an invitation of the Chinese government 
accepted in March, 1908."** Fear was expressed by American 
officials in China that the appearance of this powerful armada 
might have the unfortunate effect of leading the Chinese to 
believe that the United States was prepared to back their claims 
against those of Japan in Manchuria, but Root admonished 
Minister W. W. Rockhill to combat any such misinterpreta 


long extracts from ten of the leading Japanese newspapers showing the extreme gratif- 
cation of the Japanese over the visit. It is also significant that the Tokio stock market 
was stronger during the first week of October than it had been for the past two years 
Review of Reviews, November, 1908, 539. 

137 See San Francisco Argonaut, October 31, 1908, 276. 

138 Matthews, Back to Hampton Roads, 184. 

139 New York Times, October 30, 1908. 

140 Schroeder, loc. cit., 479. 
141 Root to Wu Ting Fang, March 24, 1908, file $258. 
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tion. “ As a result of the recent remission of the Boxer indem- 
nity, as well as other developments, the relations between the 
United States and China were particularly cordial at that time, 
and the appropriation by the Chinese government of 400,000 
taels for the Amoy entertainment was regarded as an expression 
of appreciation.“* A number of adverse factors, however, 
among them a typhoon, caused such great difficulties that the 
best the Chinese were able to do could be only an anti-climax 
after the Japanese reception.*** Nevertheless, friendly feelings 
were aroused by the visit, and the American consul at Amoy 
could report that among the numerous telegrams of felicitation 
which poured into his office from all parts of China were two 
from newspapers that three years before had taken a leading 
part in the anti-American boycott. 

After uniting at Manila for extended target practice, the fleet 
left on December 1, 1908, for home waters. On the day before, 
an exchange of notes known as the Root-Takahira agreement 
had taken place at Washington.“ This diplomatic achievement 
was the culmination of a series of treaties or conventions that 
had been negotiated during the general clearing of the air 
following the acceptance of the Japanese invitation in March, 
1908. On May 5, 1908, an arbitration convention had been 
signed at Washington between representatives of the two 
powers, “’ and although this agreement was not intrinsically of 
great importance, the Washington correspondent of the London 


142 Charles Denby (consul general at Shanghai) to Root, April 18, 1908; Rockhill to 
Root (telegram), April 18, 1908; Rockhill to Root, April 21, 1908; Root to Rockhill 
(telegram), April 28, 1908, file 8258. 

148 See London Times, July 20, October 31, 1908. Early in October, 1907, Taft wrote: 
“The truth is that the Chinese are now very favorable to us. Indeed they are growing 
more and more suspicious of the Japanese and the English and the French in their 
desire for exclusive concessions and they turn to us as the only country that is really 
unselfish in the matter of obtaining territory and monopolies. I think it therefore worth 
while to cultivate them and accept courtesies at their hands.” Taft to Roosevelt, October 
$, 1907, file 1797. | 

M4 North China Herald, October 31, 1908, 248; Japan Weekly Mail, November 7, 
1908, 552; November 14, 1908, 585; San Francisco Chronicle, October 26, 1908. 

145 J. H. Arnold to the Assistant Secretary of State, November 27, 1908, file 8258. 


6 Foreign Relations, 1908, 510-512. 
41 Ibid., 503-505. 
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Times noted that it was expected greatly to accelerate “the 
decided improvement that has recently taken place in American 


public sentiment towards Japan.” ** 


Fourteen days later,.on May 19, 1908, two treaties were 
signed providing for the protection of trade marks in Korea 
and in China.** Then, on November 30, 1908, came the Root. 
Takahira agreement, a diplomatic understanding of the first 
importance, which provided, among other things, for the pres- 
ervation of the status quo in the Pacific and the open door in 
China.*” It is significant to note that Ambassador Aoki, more 
than a year previously and before the sending of the fleet, had 
independently proposed an agreement along precisely the same 


lines, but his government had discouraged his efforts and had 


shortly thereafter recalled him.*” The Root-Takahira agree- 
ment was received with great satisfaction in both the United 
States and Japan, and it was generally regarded as an achieve- 
ment growing out of the visit of the fleet.” Roosevelt himself 
shared this view, for in writing to Arthur Lee of the agreement 
he observed that his “policy of constant friendliness and cour- 
tesy toward Japan, coupled with sending the fleet around the 
world has borne good results.” *” 

The return voyage was uneventful, except for a short stay 
at Messina to help earthquake sufferers," and after its 46,000 
mile cruise the fleet reached Hampton Roads on February 
22, 1909, just in time, as certain unfriendly critics observed, 
to usher out the Roosevelt era in a blaze of glory.*” The Presi- 


148 London Times, May 8, 1908. 

149 Foreign Relations, 1908, 518-523. 

150 For text see ibid., 510-512. 

151 See Roosevelt to Aoki, December 19, 1908, Roosevelt Papers; O’Brien to Root, 
November 3, 1907, file 1797; O’Brien to Root, December 12, 1908 (enclosure), file 16533- 

152 The London Times spoke of the agreement as “a remarkable diplomatic achieve- 
ment to which the visit of Mr. Taft to Japan and the reception of the American fleet 
in Japanese waters doubtless contributed.” November 30, 1908. The New York Times 
observed: “It may be regarded as the echo in diplomacy of the splendid manifestation 
of friendship in Japan on the occasion of the visit of the fleet.” November 29, 1908. See 
also Independent, December 24, 1908, 1558. 

158 Roosevelt to Arthur Lee, December 20, 1908, Roosevelt Papers. Italics Roosevelt's. 
154 On the return voyage the fleet touched at Colombo, Suez, and Gibralter. 
155 San Francisco Argonaut, May 23, 1908, 338; New York Nation, September 3, 
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dent welcomed the officers and men with great enthusiasm, and 
complimented them on bringing the fleet home “a much more 
eficient fighting instrument than when it started sixteen months 
before.” *** A chorus of praise arose from the press of the United 
States, even from those newspapers that had condemned the 
yenture. The New York Sun, which had been most bitter in its 
denunciation, lauded this ‘achievement without precedent or 
parallel” as “spectacularly splendid.”“** The New York cor- 
respondent of the London Times wrote: “President Roosevelt's 
judgment in ordering this venturesome naval movement has 
been splendidly vindicated. It is impossible even for his enemies 
to begrudge him the genuine satisfaction and pleasure of ten- 
dering to the battle fleet the nation’s welcome. . .”4” 

Perhaps the most damaging criticism directed against the 
fleet after its return was that it had awakened in foreign peoples 
alamentable spirit of envy and emulation.’™ It is true that after 
the cruise had been announced the English and German fleets 
engaged in impressive demonstrations; that Austria launched 
out upon a three dreadnaught program; and that Spain began 
a renovation of her navy.“ Much of this activity had been 
planned in advance, and it would be extremely difficult to 
prove that it was influenced to any appreciable extent by the 
move of the United States. It must be admitted, however, that 
the visit of the fleet, as Deakin had hoped, did encourage the 
Australians to go ahead with their plans for a separate navy; 
but the movement in this direction had already assumed con- 
siderable proportions before the announcement of the cruise.*™ 


1908, 199. 

186 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 566. 

1ST Quoted in Literary Digest, March 6, 1909, 366. 

58London Times, February 22, 1909. Shortly after the return of the fleet Roosevelt 
wrote that at first “it seemed as if popular feeling was nearly a unit” against him, and 
that after the safe return it was “nearly a unit in favor of what I did.” Roosevelt to 
Taft, March 3, 1909, Roosevelt Papers. 

188 See Advocate of Peace, January, 908, 2, April, 1908, 73. 

1 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1907, 8-10; ibid., 1908, 10; Literary 
Digest, May 8, 1909, 788; London Times, June 29, July 8, November 13, 1908. 


161 Jbid., August 21, October 2, 1908; Harper's Weekly, July 11, ‘baegty 30; Literary 
Digest, April 10, 1908, 589. 
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On the other hand, this demonstration cannot be blamed for 
the Anglo-German naval race, which had begun in all earnest. 
ness several years before.’ Shortly after the South American 
visit, Brazil placed orders for a number of warships with 
European builders; and Argentina countered by voting a 
$5 5,000,000 naval increase." Pacifists pointed to these develop- 
ments as direct results of the cruise;*™* yet the fact was over- 
looked that the Brazilian program had been in contemplation 
for a number of years and that it had actually been adopted 
prior to the departure of the fleet ; and the Argentine appropria- 
tion was probably dictated by the necessity of following the 
lead of Brazil.*® It should further be observed that during 
1908 Japan slashed her naval expenditures and that the Russian 
Duma refused to accept an ambitious program for a new fleet. 

Most notably of all, the American people, while applauding 
the exploits of their navy, refused to be swept off their feet. Not 
satisfied with having “more than doubled the navy of the United 
States,” **’ Roosevelt vigorously demanded four new battle- 
ships; but Congress ruthlessly pared the administration pro- 
gram down to two.’® Because of the impossibility of securing 
American colliers to accompany the fleet, despite the willing- 
ness of the naval authorities to pay fifty per cent more to home 
industry, the battleships presented to the world the highly 
incongruous spectacle of being accompanied by more than 
a score of vessels flying foreign flags. Alarmists throughout the 
United States were quick to point out that in the event of 
hostilities a strict observance of neutrality would deprive the 
battleships of their colliers, with a consequent paralysis of the 
naval arm.’® Despite this unmistakable object lesson as to the 


___ 182 See Winston S. Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911-1914 (London, 1923), 38. 

163 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1908, 10. ; 

164 Advocate of Peace, July, 1908, 154, November, 1908, 240. 

165 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1908, ro. 

166 4 dwvocate of Peace, May, 1908, 98. 

167 Roosevelt to Brooks, December 28, 1908, Roosevelt Papers. 

168 Roosevelt confessed privately that he had demanded four so as to be sure of two. 
Roosevelt to White, June 30, 1908, Roosevelt Papers. 

169 Cong. Record, 60 cong., 1 sess., 2372 et seg.; New York Times, September 27, 
October 5, 1907; London Times, October 4, 1907; Roosevelt to Lodge, September 29, 
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need of a larger merchant marine for auxiliary purposes, Con- 
gress stubbornly repeated its previous action and refused to 
approve a subsidy bill. It may well be doubted, therefore, 
whether the cruise gave any dangerous stimulus to naval con- 
struction in the United States or elsewhere. It was a day when 
big navies were in the air, and the United States, far from 
leading the procession, was content to follow along. 

In summarizing the results of the cruise certain important 
developments of a purely technical nature must be mentioned 
briefly. The general efficiency and discipline of the fleet were 
markedly improved; new standards of economy in coal con- 
sumption were established as a result of competitive awards; 
valuable lessons in self-sustenance and in handling all needed 
repairs were learned; training was afforded in holding the 
vessels accurately in formation and in operating them as a unit; 
and a great improvement in target practice was recorded.” In 
addition, experiments were carried on with wireless telephony, 
and the necessity of securing a supply of high grade coal on 
the Pacific Coast led to an investigation of the Alaskan and 
British Columbian coal fields.” Furthermore, the demon- 
strated need of better bases on the Pacific Coast and adequate 
dry dock facilities resulted in agitation for additional improve- 
ments at Mare Island, California, and Bremerton, Washing- 
ton, and the inauguration of long-delayed improvements at 
Pearl Harbor.*” 

In its larger aspect perhaps the most significant result of 
the cruise was that it marked the further emergence of the 
United States as a world power.’ The American public, which 


1907; Roosevelt to Knox, February 8, 1909, Roosevelt Papers. 

110 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1908, 6; ibid., 1909, 29. Sperry to 
Pillsbury, July 25, 1908, file 6072, Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department; Roosevelt, 
Autobiography, 571, 572; New York Times, January 17, 1908; London Times, January 
16, 1907; Scientific American, February 20, 1909, 146. 

111 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1911, 59-60; ibid., 1913, 16; Roosevelt, 
Autobiography, 571. 

112 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1908, 33; ibid., 1909, 30; ibid., 1910, 
36; San Francisco Argonaut, June 6, 1908, 370; San Francisco Chronicle, July 5, 1907, 
May 8, May 22, July 18, 1908. 

118 A recent writer described the event as “an incident of America’s coming of age 
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had followed the course of the fleet with intense interest, lost 
much of its provincialism by studying the geography of other 
parts of the world and the people, as described in detail by 


special correspondents, who lived there. One prominent Aus. 


tralian wrote: “The delusions of distance and ignorance and 
the caricatures of humor have been corrected by the reality of 
contact.” *“* To some extent sectionalism was broken down by 
focusing attention on the needs and strategic advantages of 
the Pacific coast, and on the commercial opportunities that 
might be developed in the Pacific. As Roosevelt said after the 
return of the fleet, “nobody after this will forget that the 
American coast is on the Pacific as well as on the Atlantic,” ™ 
The visits to Hawaii and the Philippines emphasized the value 
of these places to a nation that essayed to set itself up as a naval 
power in the Pacific, and demonstrated to the natives, as well 
as to investors, that the United States was prepared to defend 
its outposts. It was also assumed — a thing difficult to prove — that 
the good will tour, by introducing the Americans favorably 
to foreign peoples, stimulated the demand for American goods. 
Beyond question the Monroe Doctrine took on an added sig- 
nificance, and it became increasingly evident that the United 
States was to be no idle spectator in the midst of international 
developments. 

It will be remembered that Roosevelt described the cruise 
as the event in the first twelve years of the twentieth century 
which, together with the digging of the Panama Canal, most 
impressed foreign observers. Contemporaneously he stated his 
conviction that nothing had “occurred in the history of the 
navy of greater and more fortunate significance to this coun- 


in the family of nations.” Mark Sullivan, Our Times: Pre-War America (New York, 


1930), Ill, 514. 

174 G. H. Reid, “An After-Glance at the Visit of the American Fleet to Australia,” 
in North American Review, March, 1909, 409. 

175 New York Times, February 23, 1909. One of the results of the voyage was 4 
persistent attempt on the part of an element on the Pacific coast to secure a permanent 
battleship fleet in the Pacific, but Roosevelt, more convinced than ever of the folly of 
dividing the fleet before the completion of the canal, steadfastly resisted these efforts. 
See Roosevelt to Knox, February 8, 1909; Roosevelt to Taft, March 3, 1909, 

Papers. 
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try. . .”*"° After examining this entire episode in detail, one 
has no disposition to quarrel with his assessment. Prior to 1908 
no fleet approaching in strength that of the United States had 
ever made a voyage as far as the distance between Hampton 
Roads and San Francisco.” Many foreign experts were con- 
fident that it could not be done successfully.’ Yet the fleet, in 
fighting trim, arrived at Magdalena Bay ahead of schedule, 
and then proceeded to circumnavigate the globe. Without 
serious mishap or delay, despite several terrific storms, and 
with unqualified success, the battleships arrived at Hampton 
Roads ready to start out again. Judged by every standard of 
naval efficiency, the fleet returned home, collectively and indi- 
vidually, a more effective fighting force than when it had 
started.*”” Henceforth it was evident that the United States 
could defend both of its coasts with vigor and dispatch, and 
that as a naval power it was not to be trifled with. From France 
Ambassador Henry White wrote glowingly of the impression 
created, and he described how wonderful it was, in contrast 
with the old days when he had no fleet at his back, to represent 
anation with such a formidable navy.*” 

In the light of the evidence presented, it would also seem 
as if Roosevelt had good grounds for asserting that the cruise 
of the fleet was his most notable contribution to peace. The 
trail of friendliness and good will that followed the fleet un- 
doubtedly had permanent effects, especially upon the tens of 
thousands of impressionable children who welcomed the sailors 
in Japan. Barriers of ignorance and misunderstanding were 


176 Roosevelt to G. H. Grosvenor, January 28, 1908, Roosevelt Papers. He also wrote 
that he had “anticipated good in every way . . . but it has far more than come up to 
my anticipations.” Roosevelt to Sperry, December 5, 1908, Roosevelt Papers. 

17 The voyage of the ill-fated Rozhestvenski from the Baltic to Far Eastern waters, 
1904-1905, was most frequently compared with that of the Americans. The Russian 
fleet, however, was much less formidable, did not travel nearly so far, and arrived in 
wretched condition. 

18 Von Tirpitz told Roosevelt in 1910 that he had not believed that the cruise could 
be made successfully, and that the English Naval Office and Foreign Office had held the 
same view. Bishop, Roosevelt, u, 249. 

118 See Roosevelt to Kaiser, January 2, 1909, Roosevelt Papers. 

180 White to Roosevelt, March 20, 1908, January 31, 1909, Roosevelt Papers. 
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broken down, and throughout the cruise the function of the ; 
navy as a police force and not as a threat was constantly empha. 
sized. But with reference to peace Roosevelt was probably y 
thinking particularly of Japan. At the time the cruise was 1 
announced war was a distinct possibility, and with the jingoes — 
of both countries warming to their task, was fast becoming a i 


probability. This unmistakable exhibition of naval power had y 
a quieting effect upon the yellow press of Japan, but most im- ( 
portant of all, the cruise gave the Japanese an opportunity to p 
invite the fleet to their shores and demonstrate that their feelings V 
towards the United States were those of the sincerest friendship, fl 
The ensuing reception dispelled all war clouds and paved the t 


way for a diplomatic rapprochement which, a year before, had a 
been thought impossible. Whether the situation would in time . 
have righted itself is not for the historian to say; but it must be tc 
admitted that however untimely and ill-advised the cruise may — if 
have appeared to unfriendly critics, Roosevelt’s decision set in I 
motion a series of events which undoubtedly hastened the under- v 
standing that followed.” Referring in this connection to the w 
Venezuelan episode and his alleged use of the big stick on the l 
Kaiser, Roosevelt wrote: w 

th 


The recent voyage of the fleet around the world was not the first occasion in 
which | have used it [big stick] to bring about prompt resumption of peaceful W 
relations between this country and a foreign Power. But of course one of the 
conditions of such use is that it should be accompanied with every manifesta- 
tion of politeness and friendship — manifestations which are sincere, by the 
way, for the foreign policy in which I believe is in very fact the policy of 
speaking softly and carrying a big stick. I want to make it evident to every 
foreign nation that I intend to do justice; and neither to wrong them nor 
to hurt their self-respect; but that on the other hand, I am both entirely 
ready and entirely able to see that our rights are maintained in their turn. 


The world cruise was characteristically Rooseveltian, done 


181 In r910, Von Tirpitz and the Kaiser both told Roosevelt that the voyage had 
“done more for peace in the Orient than anything else that could possibly have hap- 
pened.” Bishop, Roosevelt, 1, 250-251. Ambassador Tower reported that the Kaiser told 
him that in his opinion the fleet prevented an immediate attack by Japan and “the 
dismemberment of China.” The Kaiser’s estimates during this period, however, Wet 
unreliable. Tower to Roosevelt, January 28, 1908, Roosevelt Papers. 

182 Roosevelt to Whitelaw Reid, December 4, 1908, Roosevelt Papers. 
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in the grand manner that Roosevelt loved. At the time it was 
announced the possibilities of misunderstanding and danger 
were great. The Japanese might have been goaded into a dec- 
laration of war; the fleet might have been wrecked in the straits 
of Magellan; it might have been pounced upon by the Japanese 
in Far Eastern waters; it might have been stranded in Australia 
while a European squadron was ravaging the Atlantic coast.** 
Cautious statesmanship would have dictated a further post- 
ponement of the venture. But like a skillful card player Roose- 
velt carefully weighed the chances and decided to send the 
fleet. His correspondence abundantly reveals that he went into 
this enterprise with his eyes open. He knew the ships and men, 
and he was confident they could go around in safety—a confi- 
dence shared by the officers high in command.™ He had reason 
to believe that the odds were decidedly against war, and that, 
if he won, the cruise would have a most salutary effect. Had he 
lost, the condemnation of posterity would deservedly be 
wreaked upon his head. But he won, as he was accustomed to 
win when the stakes were high. Some have called it Rooseveltian 
luck; others have called it statesmanship. Call it what you 
will, the historian must admit that this venture, hairbrained 
though it may have been regarded by many contemporaries, 
was far-reaching in its results for good. 


THOMAS A. BAILEY 
Stanford University 





188 Roosevelt considered this point carefully and concluded that relations with all 
of the European powers were so good that “it seems in the highest degree unlikely that 
trouble will occur pending the absence of the fleet” and that he “could not send it to 
the Pacific at a better time. . .” Roosevelt to L. F. Abbott, September 13, 1907. See also 
Roosevelt to Newberry, August 6, 1907, Roosevelt Papers. 
14 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 566. 











The Critical Period of British Columbia 
History, 1866-1871 


Walter N. Sage 


Two British colonies were established upon the Pacific coast 
of North America soon after the settlement of the international 
boundary by the Oregon Treaty of 1846. They were Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia. Vancouver Island, which dates 
from the year of the great California gold rush, was a child of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, merely an adjunct to the fur trad- 
ing monopoly. Terms of settlement so severe as to discourage 
immigration were laid down by the Hudson’s Bay Company.’ 
The one “independent” settler, Captain W. Colquohoun Grant, 
was for a time employed by the company as surveyor. A royal 
governor, Richard Blanshard, whose “rule” lasted from March, 
1850, to September, 1851, was a pathetic figure, a governor 
without a colony. The real ruler was Chief Factor James 
Douglas of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who after the depar- 
ture of Blanshard became the de jure as well as de facto gov- 
ernor. He ruled by means of an appointed council chiefly made 
up of officers and ex-officers of the company. In 1856 a legisla- 
tive assembly was set up but it had little power. At least five 
of the seven members had been or actually were in the com- 

pany’s employ. 

The gold rush to Fraser River in the spring of 1858 led to 
the establishment of a new colony on the mainland. This was 
British Columbia, so named by Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
James Douglas became governor of the new gold colony but 
was forced by Downing Street to relinquish all connection with 


1 Quoted in full in Report of the Provincial Archives of British Columbia, 1913 
(Victoria, 1914), 73-74, and in Walter N. Sage, Sir James Douglas and British Columbia 
(Torento, 1930), 158-159. 
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the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural Companies. 
From 1858 to 1864 Douglas was the ruler of the two colonies. 
In Vancouver Island his power was to a certain extent held 
in check by the existence of the council and assembly, but in 
British Columbia he was virtually an autocrat. Fortunately for 
the gold colony his despotism was on the whole enlightened 
and he was ably assisted by Colonel Richard Clement Moody, 
the Commissioner of Lands and Works, who had been sent out 
in 1858 as commandant of a special detachment of the Royal 
Engineers, and by Judge Matthew Baillie Begbie, that terror 
to evil doers who has become an almost legendary figure in 
the early history of British Columbia. 

The Fraser River excitement had hardly died down when 
tich gold strikes were made in Cariboo. Williams Creek, with 
its companions Antler, Lowhee, and Lightning soon rivalled 
the Feather and the Yuba diggings in their greatest days of 
production. The Cariboo wagon road was constructed from 
Yale to Barkerville during the years 1862-1865. It became the 
artery of the gold colony and along it trudged the red-shirted 
miners, packs on their backs, with their corduroy trousers 
tucked into their top-boots, headed for Williams Creek. Mule 
trains, covered wagons, Concord stages, traction engines, and 
even camels all made their way along the “Appian Way of 
British Columbia,” and millions in gold dust and nuggets were 
brought down by Barnard’s express. The building of the Cari- 
boo wagon road was one of the greatest triumphs of Douglas’s 
administration. 

Sir James Douglas retired in 1864 and separate governors 
were appointed for the two colonies. There was reason for this. 
Vancouver Island was still ruled in accordance with the Royal 
Grant of 1849 which had placed it under the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Victoria was a “free port” and free trade reigned 
supreme. British Columbia on the other hand had a tariff. From 
the first Downing Street had ordered that the gold colony 
should be self-supporting and although some aid was given, 
most of the revenues of the mainland colony were collected 
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from customs duties, miners’ licenses, head taxes, liquor and 
trading licenses, and “‘tonnage’’—a tax of twelve shillings a 
ton on all goods leaving New Westminster, the capital of the 
mainland colony. There was also a considerable income from 
land sales. The construction of the Cariboo road was mainly 
financed from road and bridge tolls. Douglas was a careful 
financier and was able, in spite of definite orders to the contrary 
from Downing Street, to defray most of the expenses of the 
government of both colonies from the revenues of British 
Columbia.’ The inhabitants of the gold colony, not unnaturally, 
objected and desired a separate governor who would be a resi- 
dent of New Westminster. Douglas lived in Victoria and only 
occasionally visited the mainland. Just before his retirement 
in 1864 a legislative council, two-thirds nominated and one- 
third elected, was set up in British Columbia. 

Under the separate governors the two colonies tended to 
drift apart. Governor Arthur Edward Kennedy in Vancouver 
Island wrestled in vain with the political and economic prob- 
lems which confronted him. The legislative assembly refused 
the necessary civil list and the island colony sank into debt,’ 
As long as the mines of Cariboo remained productive British 
Columbia enjoyed a certain amount of fictitious prosperity but 
Governor Frederick Seymour was not an able administrator 
and when the golden stream of Cariboo began to dry up in 1865 
the mainland colony was also plunged into financial difficulties. 
Taxes were high and revenues were scanty. Each colony had 
a full establishment of officials whose salaries became an in- 
creasing and intolerable burden. In 1866 the net indebtedness 
of British Columbia was over $1,000,000, that of Vancouver 


2 Cf. Sage, op. cit., 244-5, and especially Newcastle to Douglas, October 20, 1859. 

3 Governor Kennedy was of the opinion that the resources of Vancouver Island were 
ample to meet all reasonable demands, but claimed that the mode of raising revenue 
employed was “crude, unproductive and inequitable.” In his speech at the prorogation 
of the Assembly in 1864 he expressed his feelings as follows: “That this colony has ample 
resources to provide for its own Government on a becoming scale cannot be doubted, 
and I feel confident that the people, if appealed to, would cheerfully accede to a provision 
for the public servants commensurate with the responsibilities and duties of their 
respective positions.” Victoria Daily Chronicle, July 9, 1864. 
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Island nearly $300,000. The population was steadily declining 
and in 1866 the two colonies had less than ten thousand white 
inhabitants. Fourteen or fifteen families left Victoria on one 
steamer in June, 1866, bound for San Francisco. The Victoria 
British Colonist thus causticly commented on the exodus: 


The San Francisco steamer takes away to-day fourteen or fifteen families. 
We say nothing of the able-bodied single men who are leaving us — although 
every industrious man is worth several hundred dollars to the country — but 
the loss of a family in our present infant condition can scarcely be computed. 
Nothing can be a surer index of mismanagement — of gross mismanagement — 
than such an exodus. It is an indelible disgrace to the colony .and its ruler. 


As a solution for the difficulties proposals were made for 
the formation of a united colony under one governor. The 
legislative assembly of Vancouver Island as early as January 
27, 1865, voted in favour of union with British Columbia. The 
protagonists of union in Vancouver Island were Amor De 
Cosmos and Leonard McClure. The mainland colony, how- 
ever, was opposed to union and Governor Seymour, for a time, 
supported his legislative council in their active hostility to 
the project. But Seymour in 1865 visited England and in 
January, 1866, when at Paris on his wedding trip penned a 
lengthy despatch to Downing Street in which he expressed his 
willingness to accept union if it was the expressed policy of the 
Home Government. Downing Street favoured union, and in 
spite of a change of government in Great Britain the Imperial 
Parliament passed the Union Act in the summer of 1866. The 
two colonies were merged under Governor Seymour who it 
was hoped would be able to bring some order out of chaos. 
Governor Kennedy was recalled from his thankless post on 
Vancouver Island and later received important appointments 
under the Colonial Office. The legislative assembly of Van- 
couver Island was abolished and a legislative council, the 
majority of whose members were appointed, was set up for the 
united colony. But union did not bring the expected relief. 
Governor Seymour was not strong enough ruthlessly to use 
the pruning knife. Some officials were dismissed but the estab- 
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lishment remained far too heavy. The soft hearted governor 
was as late as 1868 writing to Downing Street attempting to 
secure posts for officers who had lost employment.* The deficits 
continued, that of 1867 being $130,000. The Bank of British 
Columbia announced its intention in 1868 of charging eighteen 
per cent interest on the overdrawn account of the colonial goy- 
ernment.” Seymour sent a despairing appeal to the British 
Government for financial assistance. None seems to have been 
forthcoming. 

To make matters worse a struggle arose between Victoria 
and New Westminster over the location of the capital of the 
united colony. Victoria was the older and larger city, but New 
Westminster had been selected as the capital of British Colum- 
bia by Queen Victoria and was loath to surrender its claims, 
Governor Seymour at first supported New Westminster but 
later, when he found that the majority of the legislative council 
strongly favoured Victoria, gave way and favoured the island 
city. The case for Victoria was well put in a private letter from 
Sir James Douglas to his son-in-law Dr. John Sebastian Helm- 
cken: 


. . «Ll fancy the colony would hardly feel the loss if New Westminster were 
blotted out to-morrow, not so with Victoria — it is the heart and life of the 
colony. Inflict a wound on Victoria and it is immediately felt paralyzing 
enterprise and industry in every District of the Country.® 


The capital was formally placed at Victoria by Seymour’ 
proclamation of May 25, 1868. The governor had taken up his 
residence there during the middle of that month.’ 


4Seymour to the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, January 11, 1868, urging the 
claims of the Chartres Brew. Public Archives of Canada, G., 357. There are numerous 
‘other references to officials who had lost their posts, but far too many were retained. 
The impoverished colony could not support them. 

5 Seymour to the Duke of Buckingham, May 7, 13868. 

6 Douglas to Helmcken, March 26, 1867. 

7 Seymour’s last despatch from New Westminster to the Duke of Buckingham is dated 
May 15, 1868. His first from Victoria, written on May 20, states: “Now that I have 
settled on Victoria as the capital nearly the whole staff of permanent officers will be 
settled here.” On May 28 Seymour sent a copy of his proclamation to Newcastle with 
the remark: “So thoroughly has the question of the relative merit of the two principal 
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There were three courses open to British Columbia during 
the critical years 1866-1871. She might remain an isolated 
British Colony on the Pacific Coast, she might join the United 
States, or she might enter the newly formed Canadian Do- 
minion. The first course was impracticable. The colony was 
deep in debt and there seemed to be no way of getting her out 
of it. The nearest British colony was Red River—if Red River 
could be styled a colony—and was separated from the north- 
west coast by nearly two thousand miles of mountains and 
prairies. The new Dominion of Canada was still further re- 
moved. On the Pacific British Columbia’s next British neigh- 
bour was Hong Kong. The mother country could hardly be 
expected to spend any large sums on maintaining her connection 
with a bankrupt colony on the far-away west coast of North 
America. 

Annexation was a-much more attractive proposal. The con- 
nection between California and British Columbia was close. 
The gold seekers of 1858 had come from San Francisco and 
among the Cariboo miners the Americans were in the majority. 
Even the feuds of California had come north and in the winter 
of 1858-59 the so-called “Ned McGowan War” was merely a 
renewal on British territory of the strife between the Vigilantes 
and the Law and Order party.® Governor Douglas, Colonel 
Moody, and Judge Begbie acted promptly on this occasion and 
what might have been rather a nasty affair became merely a 
“comic opera war.” 

National holidays of the United States were regularly ob- 
served in British Columbia. American flags were freely dis- 
played, even in Victoria, and many of the business houses closed 
inhonour of the day. The Victoria British Colonist published 
leading articles dealing with American affairs, and the political 
situation in the United States was closely followed. For years 


towns for this seat of Government been canvassed that I do not think it necessary that 
Ishould prolong the present despatch.” Seymour had first announced his decision as to 
the location of the capital in his despatch of April 29, 1868. 

On this subject see Judge F. W. Howay’s account in his Early History of the Fraser 
River Mines (Victoria, 1926), vii-ix, 9, 38-39, 56-57. 
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letters sent out from the post office of Victoria and New Weg. 
minster bore United States stamps in addition to the colonial 
postage. There was no postal convention between the United 
States and British Columbia and letters carried by American 
vessels or express companies had to be prepaid in cash or to 
bear United States stamps.° American currency circulated at 
par in British Columbia, but even after Confederation the notes 
of the Bank of Montreal were at a discount. The notes of the 
Bank of British Columbia and the Bank of British North 
America were, of course, at par. It was not until the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was completed in 1885 that Canadian cur- 
rency came into common use.” In a word, the United States 
was omnipresent. Great Britain was far away and Canada was 
even less accessible. Washington Territory and Oregon were 
next door neighbours and there was regular steamship commu- 
nication with California. 

It is not surprising that an annexationist movement took 
shape in British Columbia. The wonder is that it was not 
stronger and that it did not make more progress. It was, in 
the main, limited to Victoria and secured no foothold on the 
mainland. The annexation group was composed of Americans 
and of those British subjects who despaired of the maintenance 
of the British connection. 

In the Mother Country the “Little Englanders” were con- 
vinced that the severance of the North American colonies from 
the Empire was onl; a matter of time. Lord Granville, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in Gladstone’s first administration, 
expressed a wish that the British possessions in North America 
“would propose to be independent and annex themselves [sic].” 
The annexationists in British Columbia were not slow in echo- 
ing such a sentiment. 

The question of annexation was brought forward in the 


9 On this subject see Deaville, The Colonial Postal System and Postage Stamps of 
British Columbia, 1849-1872 (Victoria, 1928). Mr. G. P. Bainbridge of Vancouver, B.C, 
has an interesting collection of these colonial stamps. Many of the envelopes have both 
American and colonial stamps placed side by side. 

10 His Honour Judge Howay is my informant. He distinctly remembers the advent 
of Canadian currency. 
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United States House of Representatives, when on July 2, 1866, 
Major Banks introduced a bill for the “‘admission of the States 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Canada East and Canada 
West, and for the organization of the Territories of Selkirk, 
Saskatchewan and Columbia.” The “Territory of Columbia” 
was to be formed from the colonies of Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia and was to be placed on the same footing as 
Montana in the matter of representation. The Banks bill failed 
to pass and although it obtained some support in British Co- 
lumbia it had little effect on the annexation issue. 

The Fenian Raid of 1866 on Canada had its echo in British 
Columbia. The Fenian Brotherhood in California enrolled 
between forty and fifty thousand members. British Columbia 
feared a possible invasion. In New Westminster a volunteer 
corps was enrolled and a British warship patrolled the Fraser. 
Victoria was well guarded by the British fleet stationed at 
Esquimalt. But the Fenians failed to appear. 

In 1867 a report reached British Columbia that the United 
States and Great Britain were proposing to cede the colony, 
or a large portion of it, to the American Republic as settlement 
of the Alabama claims. The rumour was false, but the excite- 
ment was tremendous. Several of the Victoria papers supported 
the proposal. The News, the leading annexationist organ, in 
an article attacking the colonial government enquired: 


Is it any wonder then, that in view of such a state of affairs, that the 
people generally would hail with satisfaction, if not loud demonstrations of 
joy, such a change as that which would be wrought by a transference from 
the dominion of Great Britain to that of the United States. 


Even the British Colonist, that bulwark of British loyalty, 
described the colonists as 


casting their eyes across the imaginary line that divides them from their 
Anglo-Saxon brethren, and longing for a closer connection with the children 
of a Government that does so much to foster and encourage the growth of 
every section of its vast domain. 


[tshould be added, in justice to the Colonist, that as soon as the 
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editor of that newspaper learned that the report was false he 
denounced annexation and attacked the News. 

The News advocated the calling of a public meeting to dis. 
cuss the question. A petition was prepared in Victoria and 
obtained a few signatures. It was addressed to Her Maijesty’s 
Government, and contained the following request: 


Either to relieve us immediately of the expense of an excessive staff of 
officials, assist the establishment of a British line of steamers to Panama so 


that emigrants from England may reach us, and also assume the debts of 


the colony, or that Your Majesty will graciously permit the colony to become 
a portion of the United States. 


The petitioners went on to state their loyalty to the British 
connection but added these significant words 


all our commercial and business relations are so intimate with the neigh- 
bouring American population that we see no other feasible help out of our 
present difficulties than by being united with them, unless Your Mazjesty’s 
government will help us as aforesaid." 


The fate of this petition is uncertain. Apparently the British 
Government ignored it, but a copy seems to have reached the 
United States Senate. In 1869 the Senate Committee on Pacific 
Railways quoted from this document in arguing in favour of 
a North Pacific Railroad. Such a road the committee claimed 
would “seal the destiny of the British possessions west of the 
gist meridian.” 

But annexation though enticing to some never obtained the 
support of the majority of British Columbians. The demand for 
federation with Canada rose higher and higher. Prominent 
among the confederationists were Amor De Cosmos, John 
Robson, J. F. McCreight, Robert Beaven, George A. Walkem, 
Alfred Waddington and J. Spencer Thompson. The first five 
men on this list afterwards held the high office of Premier of 
the Province of British Columbia. Amor De Cosmos (né 
William Alexander Smith) and John Robson were natives 
of the eastern provinces of British North America and were 


11 This petition is quoted in the New Westminster British Columbian for May 18, 1869. 
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supporters not only of confederation but also of responsible 
government. 

The first move towards union with Canada was in March, 
1867, when Amor De Cosmos introduced into the legislative 
council a motion favouring confederation. This motion was 
delayed for a week to allow a delegation to wait on the governor 


with the request that he telegraph to the Imperial Government asking that 

provision be made for the admission of British Columbia upon equitable 
12 

terms. 


Governor Seymour sent an innocuous enquiry — ‘“‘Can provision 
be made in Bill now before Parliament for ultimate admission 
of British Columbia with Canadian Confederacy?” On 
March 18, 1867, De Cosmos’s motion was passed unanimously. 


Resolved that this Council is of opinion that at this juncture of affairs 
in British North America, East of the Rocky Mountains, it is very desirable 
that His Excellency be respectfully requested to take such steps, without 
delay, as may be deemed by him best adapted to insure the admission of 
British Columbia into the Confederation, on fair and equitable terms, this 
Council being confident that in advising this step they are expressing the 
views of the Colonists generally.** 


In his speech of prorogation of the legislative council on 
April 2, 1867, Governor Seymour stated his intentions re- 
garding confederation in the following paragraph: 


I am about to communicate with the Secretary of State and the Governors 
of Canada and of the Hudson’s Bay Company, respecting the wish you 
have expressed to enter into a confederation with the Eastern Provinces of 
British North America. I will inform you as a Council, if a Legislative 
Session is in progress, if not as individual Honorable Gentlemen, of the result 
of my enquiries.15 


— 


FP, W. Howay, The Attitude of Governor Seymour Towards Confederation in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, 3rd ser., xiv, sec. ii (1920), 35, quoted from The 
Islander, March 17, 1867. Judge Howay’s paper will be hereafter cited as Governor 
Seymour. 

18 Papers on the Union of British Columbia with the Dominion of Canada (British 
Parliamentary Papers, 1868-69, 390), 11. Hereafter cited as Confederation Papers. 

4 Journals of the Legislative Council of British Columbia from the 24th January 


7 My April, 1867 (New Westminster, 1867), 50. See also pp. 40 and 56. 
+) 72. 
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But Seymour was at heart opposed to confederation. He 
delayed and did not communicate with Lord Monck, the Goy. 
ernor General of Canada. It was not until September 24, 1867, 
that he sent the resolution to Downing Street. Judge Howay 
surmises that he had in the meantime entered into communica- 
tion with the Hudson’s Bay Company.** The company seems 
to have raised the question of Rupert’s Land. Until the territory 
from the Great Lakes to the Rocky Mountains was transferred 
- to the Dominion of Canada there could be little object in 
pressing for British Columbia’s entrance into federation. The 
cession of the Hudson Bay Territory was to Canada what the 
Louisiana Purchase was to the United States. The western 
boundary of the Dominion had to extend to the Rocky Moun- 
tains before the colony on the Pacific could be included. In his 
despatch of September 24, 1867, Seymour stated that it was 
the wish of the people of the colony and his own “for a fusion 
or intimate connection with the Eastern Confederation,” but 
he left the details to Downing Street. One sentence in the des- 
patch suggests a possible continuation of colonial status under 
Canadian control. “Merely to join the Confederation on the 
condition of sending delegates to Ottawa, and receiving a 
Governor from the Canadian Ministry would not satisfy the 
popular desire.” ** The Duke of Buckingham replied in No- 
vember stating that the question of federation with Canada 
must wait until the intervening Hudson Bay Territory had 
been incorporated with the Dominion. 

The citizens of Victoria were by now becoming restless. 
On January 28, 1868, a public meeting was held in that city. 
A lengthy memorial was drawn up in favour of confederation, 
setting forth the resolution of March 18, 1867, and indicating 
its approval by the inhabitants of Victoria and Cariboo. The 
memorialists stated that public opinion was overwhelmingly 
in favor of confederation but that it was opposed by a small 
group of annexationists and by the office holders in the colony. 


16 Howay, Gowernor Seymour, 35, 48. 
17 Seymour to the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, September 24, 1367 (separate). 
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They complained that Governor Seymour had, so far as could 
be learned, made no proposals to the Canadian government, 
and pointed out that the majority of the legislative council 


consisting of heads of Departments, Gold Commissioners, Magistrates and 
others, subject to government influence, cannot be relied on to urge a 
Confederation as it ought to be at the present juncture. 


In conclusion the memorialists requested that the Dominion 
government ask Downing Street to issue instructions to Gover- 
nor Seymour to take action. The mayor of Victoria and six 
prominent citizens were appointed as a committee to wait on 
the governor and urge his cooperation. A copy of the memorial 
evidently reached Ottawa because the Canadian government 
on March 6, 1868, recommended that the Governor-General 


communicate to his Grace, the Duke of Buckingham, a copy of the memorial 
and resolution referred to and request his Grace to instruct Governor 
Seymour to take such steps as may be deemed proper to move the Legislative 
Council of British Columbia to further action in terms of the Imperial Act.1® 


At the opening of the session of the legislative council in 
March, 1868, Seymour made an evasive reference to confedera- 
tion. He claimed that the resolution of the previous session was 
the “expression of a disheartened community longing for 
change of any kind,” and stated he had received 


communications on the subject that the consideration must, at all events, 
await the time when the intervening territory now under the control of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company shall have been incorporated with the Confederation. 


Judge Howay very aptly comments thus on Seymour’s state- 
ment : 


It will be noted that he had received but one letter from the Secretary 
of State, and none from Ottawa; unless therefore he had been in corres- 
spondence with the Hudson’s Bay Company, the use of the word “communi- 
cations” was improper; and further that it was not the consideration of 


18 Confederation Papers, 6. The British North America Act, sec. 146, provided for 
the admission of British Columbia on receipt of addresses from the Parliament of 
Canada and the Legislative council of British Columbia. The memorial of the Victoria 
citizens is given in Confederation Papers, 6-7. 
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Confederation by the colony, but by the Colonial Office, which must accord. 
ing to the Secretary of State, abide that event.?® 


The majority of the members of the legislative council was 
now definitely opposed to confederation. Only four of its mem- 
bers continued to urge union with Canada. This minority found 
its position greatly strengthened when the Dominion govern. 
ment announced its policy in the following telegram: 


The Canadian Government desires union with British Columbia and has 
opened communication with the Imperial Government on the subject of the 
Resolutions [of the public meeting, January 28, 1868] and suggests imme- 
diate action by your Legislature and the passage of an address to Her Majesty 
regarding union with Canada. Keep us informed of progress.”° 


Amor De Cosmos, backed by public opinion, introduced on 
April 24 an address praying for the admission of British Co- 
lumbia into federation. The official majority countered with 
the following amendment: 


That this Council, while confirming their vote of the last session in favour 
of the general principle of the desirability of the union of this Colony with 
the Dominion of Canada to accomplish the consolidation of British interests 
and institutions in North America, are still without sufficient information 
and experience of the practical working of confederation in the North 
American Provinces to admit of their defining the terms on which such a 
union would be advantageous. to the local interests of British Columbia.” 


With this resolution the governor heartily concurred in his 
speech of May 2, 1868, proroguing the legislative council. The 
forces of reaction had triumphed for the time being. 

But the protagonists of confederation were not idle. Foiled in 
their attempt to get legislative action they now made a direct 
appeal to the people. A Confederation League was formed in 
Victoria on May 21, 1868, under the presidency of James 
Tremble, mayor of Victoria. Prominent on the executive were 


19 Howay, Governor Seymour, 33. 
20 British Colonist, March 27, 1868. The telegram from the Honorable S. L. Tilley was 
dated March 25, 1868. Cf. R. E. Gosnell, Year Book of British Columbia, 1897 (Victoria, 


1897), 51. , 
21 Confederation Papers, 13, 15. De Cosmos’ address is given in full on 14-15. 
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Amor De Cosmos, Dr. I. W. Powell, J. F. McCreight and 
Robert Beaven. The object of the league was 


To effect Confederation as speedily as possible, and secure representative 
institutions for the colony, and thus get rid of the present one-man govern- 
ment, with its huge staff of overpaid and do-nothing officials.?” 


Branches of the league were soon organized in New Westmin- 
ster, Hope, Yale and Lytton. 

On July 1, 1868, in Barkerville, Cariboo, was held a “largely 
attended and spirited open-air meeting.” The chief speakers 


were Dr. R. W. W. Carrall and J. Spencer Thompson. The 
two followiig resolutions were unanimously passed : 


Tac in the opinion of this meeting, the conduct of the Government 
of British Columbia in opposing Confederation is contrary both to the policy 
of the Imperial Government and the declared wishes of the people of the 
colony. 


That as the Government of this colony continues to resist the wishes of 
the inhabitants on this important question, the people should at once adopt 
some organized and systematic mode of obtaining immediate admission into 
the Dominion of Canada. 


In his eloquent speech moving the second of these resolutions 
J. S$. Thompson argued that by confederation alone the colony 
could get out of debt, that as part of the Dominion “the now 
despised colony of British Columbia” would be 


the last link in the chain of independent provinces, uniting the Atlantic to the 
Pacific under one name — one Dominion — sheltered by the spreading folds 
of the glorious British banner. 


He showed that British Columbians desired federation and 
despised the government. 


There can be no question of the almost unanin:ous feeling throughout 
the colony in favor of Confederation. Public meetings have been held every- 
where, from the mountains to the sea, from Victoria to Cariboo. The entire 


*2 For an account of this meeting and of the subsequent open-air meeting in Cariboo 
on July 1, 1868, cf. Alexander Begg C.C., History of British Columbia (Toronto, 1894), 
379-381. 
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press of the colony, whatever their opinion on other subjects may be, holds 
but one on this. Even the Government has decided in its favor; but though 
the Legislative Council of 1867 passed a resolution in favor of Confedera- 
tion, the official members, in the session of 1868, annulled that resolution 
on the ground that delay was necessary. Delay! — delay for what? To enable 
them to retain their offices a little longer, and stave off, for a year at least, 
the inevitable event which must seal their doom. 


The Yale Convention met on September 14, 1868, in the 


c 
fascinating little town of that name on the banks of the Fraser, . 
Twenty-six delegates, including three members of the legisla- . 
tive council, attended. They represented all portions of the p 


colony and were unanimous for confederation. A committee | 
headed by De Cosmos presented a lengthy report which set 
forth that the convention had been called by the Confederation 
League and by the authority of the people of British Columbia. [ 
It was stated that “The Government of British Columbia does 
not exist by the free and just consent of the governed; and is, 
therefore, a despotism.” * A series of proposals for terms of r 
union with Canada was fully set forth. Many of them were 


later included in terms accepted by the Dominion and colony. ‘ 
Governor Seymour was forced to take notice of the Yale ‘ns 
Convention but in forwarding an account of its proceedings 
to Downing Street he took care to enclose also clippings from § 4 
the British Colonist which stated that the convention had fot th 
represented the views of certain leading citizens of Victoria, m 
who were, in the main, either office holders or annexationists. la 
When the legislative council reassembled on December 17, si 
1868, Seymour, as usual, tried to dodge the issues of confedera- ti 
tion and responsible government.” The council on February to 
17, 1869, passed the following resolution by a vote of eleven § g 
to five: W 


That this Council, impressed with the conviction that under existing 


23 Begg, op. cit., 383. The chief paragraphs in the report are quoted in Begg, 383-3%+ 
24 His speech, if anything weaker than usual, may be found in the Journals of the | 
Legislative Council of British Columbia from the 17th December, 1868, to the rsth 
March, 1869, 2-5. Seymour’s despatch, November 30, 1866, is given in full in Confedera- me 
tion Papers, 16-18. The extracts from the British Colonist are on 26-238. i 
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circumstances the Confederation of this Colony with the Dominion of Canada 
would be undesirable, even if practicable, urge Her Majesty’s Government 


not to take any decisive steps towards the present consummation of the 
Union.*® 


It should be added in this connection that an election for 
“nopular” members of the legislative council for Victoria and 
its vicinity had been held the previous November. The fran- 
chise was thrown open to all residents exclusive of Indians 
and Chinese. The government party and the annexationists 
won an easy victory. De Cosmos was defeated and so was not 
present in the house.to oppose the resolution of February 17, 
1869. 

The sudden, yet timely, death of Governor Seymour on June 
10, 1869, closed this phase of the confederation struggle. The 
Dominion of Canada took over the Hudson Bay Territories 
in that year and Sir John A. Macdonald secured the appoint- 
ment of Governor Anthony Musgrave of Newfoundland to 
the vacant post in British Columbia. Musgrave had been an 
ardent supporter of confederation in the island colony and he 
was now to become the motive power for British Columbia’s 
entry into the Dominion of Canada. 

While the new governor was forming his plans to secure 
the support of the official members of the council and to turn 
them into ardent confederationists the annexation movement 
was entering its final phase.” A second petition was being circu- 
lated in Victoria late in 1869. There were only forty or fifty 
signatures, of whom only five were British subjects. This peti- 
tion addressed to the President of the United States, urging him 
to “acquire” British Columbia, was presented to President 
Grant by a certain Vincent Collyer. In the spring of 1870 it 
was again rumoured that Great Britain was considering the 
cession of British Columbia as a settlement of the vexed Ala- 
bama Claims. Joseph Despard Pemberton wrote three im- 


5 Ibid., 43. 
*6 For a fuller discussion of this final phase see W. N. Sage, The Annexationist Move- 


ment in British Columbia, 1866-1871, in Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
std ser., x1, sec. ii (1927), 105-110. 
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portant letters to the British Colonist favouring annexation 
and repudiating confederation.” Confederation would only 
be possible if a railway could be built across the wilderness 
which then separated British Columbia from the older settled 
portions of the Dominion of Canada. Great Britain would not 
finance the railway and Canada was too poor to attempt it. 
Without the railway British Columbia “might as well for all 
practical purposes be confederated with the Pyramids of 
Egypt.” 

But the annexation movement was losing strength while the 
confederation party was steadily gaining. Pemberton did not 
lack critics who replied to his letters. On the whole Dr. Powell 
and Robert Beaven had the better of the argument. Even in 
his last letter Pemberton had to admit that the colony was 
“drifting steadily into unconditional Confederation.” Gover- 
nor Musgrave had done his work well. 

The real crux of the political situation was the attitude of 
the officials. They knew that union with Canada would 
probably mean that they would be thrown out of employment. 
Musgrave was able to assure the magistrates that they would 
receive county court judgeships under the Dominion govern- 
ment “totally independent and without the control of the 
Provincial Government.” The executive councillors were 
promised pensions, or, if they preferred it and vacancies were 
available, transfers to posts in other colonies. In this way the 
governor cleared the ground for discussion of the terms of 
union. 

When the legislative council met on February 15, 1870, the 
presiding member, Philip J. Hankin, Colonial Secretary, read 
His Excellency’s speech. Governor Musgrave was careful to 
disassociate the two issues of confederation and responsible 
government. The first he favoured but not the second. He had 
no hesitation in stating that the “form of colonial government 
called ‘Responsible Government’ would not be found at present 
suited to a community so young and so constituted as this.”™ 


27 British Colonist, January 26, January 29, and February 1, 1870. . 
28 Journals of the Legislative Council of British Columbia from the 15th February © 
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The debate on the proposed terms of union with Canada 
commenced on March g, 1870.” The official members were 
now on the side of confederation. The opposition now came 


from the popularly elected members from Victoria and Na- 


naimo led by Dr. J. S. Helmcken. In a very able speech 
Helmcken denounced the proposal as a government measure. 
He did not approve of the attitude of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which seemed to say 


You are a Crown Colony, and you ought to remain one. You are not fit to 
govern yourselves ; we do not want you; we will hand you over to Canada.®° 


He feared that everything would be centralized in Canada and 
that British Columbia would be overwhelmed. The gist of his 
argument is contained in the two following paragraphs: 


No union between this Colony and Canada can permanently exist, unless 
it be to the material and pecuniary advantage of this Colony to remain in 
the union. The sum of the interests of the inhabitants is the interest of the 
Colony. The people of this Colony have, generally speaking, no love for 
Canada; they care, as a rule, little or nothing about the creation of another 
Empire, Kingdom or Republic; they have but little sentimentality, and care 
little about the distinction between the form of Government of Canada and 
the United States. 

Therefore no union on account of love need be looked for. The only bond 
of union outside of force—and force the Dominion has not — will be the 
material advantage of the country and pecuniary benefit of the inhabitants. 
Love for Canada has to be acquired by the prosperity of the country and from 
our children. 


But Dr. Helmcken must have realized that opposition was 
fruitless. The terms were debated and passed. Responsible gov- 
ernment was not included although a lengthy debate on the 
subject occurred.* At length a delegation of three, Messrs. 


the 23rd April, 1870 (Victoria, 1870), 4. For a fuller discussion of Musgrave’s policy, cf. 
Judge F. W. Howay, Gowernor Musgrave and Confederation in Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 3rd ser., xv, sec. ii (1921), 15-29. 

*® The full text of the Confederation Debate may be found in the Government Gazette 
Extraordinary of March, 1870, reprinted by the Government of the Province of British 
Columbia in 1912. 
© Confederation Debate (1912 reprint), 10. 
a1 Ibid., 97-128. Amendments favouring responsible government were lost. 
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Trutch, Helmcken, and Carrall was appointed to go to Ottawa 
to discuss terms of union with the Dominion government.” 

On May 7, 1870, these negotiations resulted in the adoption 
of the proposed terms with some alteration and addition by the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Canada.™ Canada assumed 
the debts of British Columbia, agreed to pay a subsidy to the 
new province, also to provide for necessary services including 
the salaries of the Lieutenant-Governor and the judges, the 
maintenance of posts, telegraphs, customs, fisheries, the militia, 
lighthouses, quarantine, marine hospitals, the geological sur- 
vey, and the penitentiary. Suitable pensions were to be provided 
for officials “whose position and emolument derived therefrom 
would be affected by Political changes on the admission of 
British Columbia into the Dominion of Canada.” The British 
Columbia tariff was to remain in force until a railway be built 
to connect British Columbia with eastern Canada, but the 
legislature of British Columbia might adopt the Canadian tariff 
at once if it so desired. British Columbia was to be represented 
in the Parliament of Canada by three senators and six members 
in the House of Commons. 

The most important clause, number eleven, dealt with the 
railway. The Dominion undertook within two years to com- 
mence simultaneously 


the construction of a railway from the Pacific towards the Rocky Mountains, 
and from such point as may be selected, East of the Rocky Mountains, 
towards the Pacific, to connect the Seaboard of British Columbia with the 
Railway system of Canada. 


82 Governor Musgrave selected these three delegates; cf. Musgrave to Granville, 
April 5, 1870 (Public Archives of Canada, G. 358, 122) where Musgrave sets forth his 
selection. “I have much confidence in Mr. Trutch’s ability and direction. Mr. Helmcken 
has great influence in the Community. He is far from being an ardent Confederate, but 
practically with him the question is one of terms, and it will be very desirable that he 
should have a voice in the discussion of them. Mr. Carrall is a Canadian and a zealous 
advocate of Union, but I believe he is disinterested and not one of those who desire it 
only as a means to obtain political place and power. He is familiar with the wants and 
views of the people of the Upper Country and he will be able to render service i 
explaining these to the Canadian Government.” 

33 Full text in Journals of the Legislative Council of British Columbia from the st 
January to the 28th March, 1871 (Victoria, 1871), 4-6. 
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This railway was to be completed within ten years. The British 
Columbia government undertook to convey to the Dominion, 
in trust, a tract twenty miles wide on either side of the railway. 
In consideration of this land grant the Dominion was to pay the 
province the sum of $100,000 per annum. Clause fourteen pro- 
vided that the “Constitution of the Executive Authority and 
of the Legislature of British Columbia” should remain as it 
was at the time of the union, subject to the provisions of the 
British North American Act, 1867, but it was understood that 
the Dominion government would “readily consent to the intro- 
duction of Responsible Government when desired by the In- 
habitants of British Columbia.” Also it was understood that 
the Governor of British Columbia intended to alter the existing 
constitution of the legislature by making the majority of 
members elective. 

Pursuant to these terms Governor Musgrave altered the 
constitution and called for a new election. The new legislative 
council, the majority of members now being elective, passed 
the terms of union. On July 20, 1871, British Columbia offi- 
cially entered the Dominion of Canada. 

The years from 1866 to 1871 had indeed been critical for 
British Columbia. The collapse of the gold mines of Cariboo 
had brought on a financial crisis. The forced union of 1866 did 
not solve either the economic or the political problem. It was 
useless for British Columbia to remain an isolated crown 
colony. Annexation was an inviting proposal, but the majority 
of British Columbians was against it. Confederation seemed 
awild chimera, but the promise of a railway and the Canadian 
undertaking to pay the colonial debt made it practical. At 
length, at Craigellachie on November 7, 1885, the last spike 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway was driven by Sir Donald 
Smith (Lord Strathcona). East and West were joined. Canada 
had reached the Pacific. Confederation was complete. 


WALTER N. SAGE 
University of British Columbia 











The Californias in Spain’s Pacific Otter 
Trade, 1775-1795 
Adele Ogden 


The sea otter was the real determiner of Spain’s policy in 
the Pacific during the later eighteenth century. The fur trade 
arrested the attention of the Spanish nation for two reasons. 
It was highly desirable that the government actually engage 
in a traffic which promised rich returns. Above all, the owner 
of the western coast of the Americas aimed to prevent others 
from invading her closed sea and from appropriating the newly 
discovered marine wealth. Any plan for accomplishing these 
ends naturally would integrate with commercial lines already 
established in the Pacific. Consequently, the Californias occu- 
pied an important place in Spain’s otter trade of the eighteenth 
century.’ The black-furred animal prompted activity along 
the American littoral from Cape San Lucas to the Aleutian 
Islands. It was Spain’s vital interest in the sea otter trade which 
motivated the economic development of the occupied Cali- 
fornias and directly influenced her movements in the North- 
west. 

Bartering for otter skins along the Pacific mainland of North 
America was begun by Spanish sailors. Almost a decade before 
Russians established themselves on their island stepping-stone 
to the continent, and five years before Englishmen accidentally 
discovered that the black pelt was of any great economic worth, 
the crew of the “Santiago,” sent on an exploring expedition 
from San Blas in 1774, was trading with Northwest Coast 
Indians. The Spanish mariners found that they had but to 


1 The term “Californias” in this article will refer to present-day Upper and Lower 
California, and not to the Spanish meaning which included in addition the Northwest 
Coast. 
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display a few unusual shells, abalones which they had picked 
up on the beaches around Monterey, to have the natives offer 
their finest furs. On the next two Spanish voyages to the North 
Pacific, in 1775 and 1779, crew members bartered for skins 
with beads, pieces of iron, knives, and old clothes.” 

Thus it happened that Spaniards, with prior knowledge of 
otter habitats in the Pacific, grasped, as soon as Englishmen 
themselves, the significance of the economic revelations of 
Captain Cook. Spanish vessels were not behind those of other 
nations engaged in the otter traffic. 

In 1784 and 1785 just as English merchants were beginning 
to set out for Pacific fur fields, officials in Mexico City and 
Madrid were launching their first organized plan for con- 
ducting the sea otter trade. The originator of the project, 
Vicente Vasadre y Vega, had outlined his ideas to the viceroy 
in September, 1784.° He advanced two reasons for the serious 
consideration of his proposition. First, as all government of- 
ficials well knew, miners in New Spain were much handi- 
capped by an insufficient and irregular supply of quicksilver.‘ 
China had large quantities of this needed metal. Near at hand, 
along the California shores, there abounded the fur articles 
lately fancied by Chinese mandarins—sea otter and seal skins. 
Vasadre then pressed his second point. The English were being 
attracted by the possibilities of the otter trade. Why could not 
the supply vessels, instead of returning empty to San Blas every 
year, bring the valuable pelts to Acapulco to be reshipped on 
the Manila galleons? In Canton final arrangements could be 


*The otter skin traffic of Spanish crews on the Northwest Coast expeditions in 1774, 
1775, and 1779 is described in the following diarios, transcripts of which are in Bancroft 
Library. Estevan José Martinez, Santiago, 1774. Fray Tomas de la Pefia, Santiago, 1774. 
Juan Crespi, Santiago, 1774. Miguel de la Campa, Santiago, 1775. Juan Francisco de la 
Bodega y Cuadra, Sonora, 1775. Francisco Antonio Mourelle, Favorita, 1779. Juan 
Pantoja y Arriaga, Princesa, 1779. 

$Vicente Vasadre y Vega to Matias de Galvez, Mexico, September 26, 1784; transcript 
(in Library of Congress). 

*Sources of information for the history of the quicksilver supply are as follows. 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Mexico (San Francisco, 1883), t1, 302, 523. Fabian 
de Fonseca and Carlos de Urrutia, Historia General de Real Hacienda (Mexico, 1845), 
| 372. Alexander Humboldt, Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain (London, 
1814), 11, 281-286. Andrés Cavo, Los Tres Siglos de México (Mexico, 1836), 1, 45-46. 
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made for exchanging such skins for quicksilver. Vasadre of.- 
fered his services to initiate transactions in both California 
and China. 

The outlook for Vasadre’s project became promising when 
on June 2, 1785, Carlos 111 ordered that Mexican authorities 
examine the plan with great care. Provincial mining directors 
regarded it with favor. Finally, on January 22, 1786, Viceroy 
Bernardo de Galvez decreed that it be executed. He immedj- 
ately notified Governor Fages and Father Lasuén, and asked 
for their codperation.° 

In the latter part of August, 1786, Vasadre arrived in Cali- 
fornia.*° While making final arrangements on board the “Prin. 
cesa” riding at anchor in Monterey Bay, he could rest assured 
of official support of his undertaking. He had been allowed 
$8,000 from which to begin purchases. He was backed by 
viceregal orders which virtually gave him a monopoly of the 
otter trade. Father Lasuén was willing to help him. Fages was 
likewise a zestful collaborator. Governor and commissioner 
together drafted a working plan.’ Judging from what was told 
the French navigator, Comte de Lapérouse, who arrived just 
a month after Vasadre, Fages had great hopes for the new 
project. Perhaps he was only putting on a bold front before 
the Frenchman. At any rate, the governor asserted that he 
could ship annually 20,000 skins from California and that an 
additional 10,000 could be procured as soon as two or three 
settlements were founded to the north of San Francisco.® 


5 The facts concerning the government's consideration of the Vasadre plan are found 
for the most part in letters of Viceroy Galvez. Bernardo de Galvez to Pedro Fages, 
Mexico, January 23, 1786; Provincial State Papers, mss. (in Bancroft Library), Vi, 205 
207. Galvez to Fermin Francisco de Lasuén, Mexico, March 1, 1786; Archivo de la 
Misién de Santa Barbara, mss. (in Bancroft Library), 1, 283-284. Also see Vasadte, 
Informe sobre perjuicios en la comisién que se le dié de conducir d la China pieles de 
nutria, Madrid, April 11, 1791; transcript (in Bancroft Library). 

6 Gazetas de México (Mexico, 1786-1821), 11, 162. Consejo de las Indias, Consulta sobre 
proyecto de Vicente Basadre para comerciar pieles de nutria, Madrid, June 22, 1791; 
transcript (in Bancroft Library). 

7 Fages, Bando, Monterey, August 29, 1786; Provincial State Papers, Vi, 140-4 
Lasuén to Bernardo de Galvez, Monterey, September 8, 1786; Archivo de la Misiéndt 
Santa Barbara, X, 10. 

8 Comte de Lapérouse, A Voyage round the World, in the Years 1785, 1786, 1787, and 
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Californians soon complied with all points of the new com- 
mercial program.’ Vasadre was the ultimate recipient of all 
skins. No one could trade with any other person, Spaniard or 
foreigner. Christian Indians soon learned to bring the returns 
of their hunts to mission padres and in exchange they were given 
cloth and other Mexican articles. If an avaricious soldier or 
mayordomo bargained secretly with mission Indians, he did so 
at the risk of losing all by confiscation. Soldiers and inhabitants 
of pueblos purchased skins from the unconverted natives, but 
immediately they turned over everything to a corporal or 
alcalde, who upon the first occasion remitted all to the com- 
mander of the nearest presidio. Padres and commanders care- 
fully classified the skins brought to them according to size and 
color. Amounts to be paid had been set by a special price 
schedule, and ranged from ten pesos for first class skins, those 
of at least one and one-fourth varas, black in color and cured, to 
two pesos for those of the third class, skins of three-fourths 
varas, brown and uncured.”® 

Under the circumstances, Vasadre’s first collection of otter 
skins was most creditable. His stay was short, only three months, 
but traveling on land and sea he visited in that time nine mis- 
sions, four presidios, and two pueblos.” Furthermore, his plan 
was a new one. Never before had Californians been stimulated 
tohunt for the otter. Nevertheless, when the commissioner left 
San Diego for San Blas on November 28 he had with him 1,060 
skins. Missions Rosario and San Fernando had sent to San 
Diego a consignment worth $2,000 according to the schedule 
tates. Missions in Alta California contributing the most were 
those of San Carlos, San Antonio, San Luis Obispo, San Buena- 
ventura, and San Diego.” 

1788 (London, 1789), 11, 227. 
*For the first regulations as formulated by Fages and Vasadre see Fages, Bando, 
Monterey, August 29, 1786; Prowincial State Papers, Vi, 140-144. 


0Fages, Tarifa, Monterey, August 31, 1786; ibid., 145. 


a Consejo de las Indias, Consulta, Madrid, June 22, 1791; transcript (in Bancroft 
rary). 


2 José de Zuiiga to Fages, San Diego, October 7, 1786; Provincial State Papers, v1, 
$7. Zuiga to Vasadre, San Diego, October 7, 1786; ibid., 38. Manuel de Barrionuevo to 
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Vasadre now prepared for his trip to China. Just before his 
departure he made some heavy demands upon the Mexican goy. 
ernment. He must have between 12,000 and 15,000 pesos to 
curry favors with elusive and fastidious Chinese mandaring. 
Silver figures he wished to take to His Highness, the emperor, 
Also, he should be allowed an increase in salary. His smal] 
annual allowance of 4,000 pesos was not sufficient for traveling 
expenses abroad nor for living in the high splendor befitting 
a Spanish commissioner in brilliant oriental courts.” 

Both the audiencia and the viceroy regarded Vasadre’s re. 
quests as excessive and savoring of self-interest. His salary was 
to remain the same. However, if the governor and intendant 
of the Philippines considered costly gifts necessary to open the 
gateway of China, Vasadre was to be furnished with sufficient 
funds, but only after “a judicious examination and feasible 
surety of his conduct, and in the clear event that it is determined 
indispensable for the feiicitous outcome of the commission.” ™ 
Not all of Vasadre’s requests were denied. He took with him 
a letter written by José de Galvez to the governor of the Philip- 
pines. Therein it was expressly stated, as Vasadre had insisted, 
that officials at Manila were not to interfere with the operations 
of the Spanish commissioner, who was directly responsible only 
to the Mexican government.”* Thus protected, although finan- 
cially limited, Vasadre put to sea on the “San Andrés” in the 
spring of 1787. 

While Vasadre was fulfilling his China mission, his trade 
plan as it related to California was further developed and 
improved. The first few months of otter collecting rendered 
manifest certain weaknesses and omissions in the original 


the contadores mayores, Mexico, December 10, 1787; transcript (in Library of Congress). 

Vasadre arrived in San Blas from California on December 18, 1786. Vasadre to 
Bernardo de Galvez, San Blas, December 20, 1786; transcript (in Bancroft Library). 

18 Eusebio Sanchez Pareja to Pedro Sarrio and Ciriaco Gonzalez Carvajal, Mexico, 
March 8, 1787; transcript (in Library of Congress). The audiencia to José de Galves, 
Mexico, March 26, 1787; Correspondencia de los Virreyes, mss. (in the Archivo General, 
Mexico), CXLI. 

14 The audiencia to José de Galvez, Mexico, March 26, 1787; ibid. 

15 The audiencia to José de Galvez, Mexico, March 26, 1787; ibid. Vasadre, Inform, 
Madrid, April 11, 1791; transcript (in Bancroft Library). 
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scheme. The business was basicly handicapped because of 
unskilled Indian hunters. Armed only with large sticks they 
would push out to sea in small reed or wooden canoes. A sleep- 
ing otter afloat upon the water was their only hope. Silently, 
carefully, they approached. At the slightest noise the frightened 
animal would plunge from sight. Upon land, the native Cali- 
fornian employed similar crude methods. Sometimes he used 
snares, but more often he would conceal himself behind rocks 
in attempting to get near enough to wield his stick implement.”* 
In order to meet the problem of untrained natives, the alférez of 
San Francisco advised that hunters be brought from Europe.” 

Otter hunting activities had been further limited because 
of the lack of an exchange medium. A scarcity of bright-colored 
articles such as would appeal to the California native was 
advanced as the reason for the small number of skins collected 
in 1786 and 1787.** Most certainly Indians would not take to 
otter hunting unless they were compensated for their labor. 
And, what was more important, it could not be expected that 
the padres would further a project unless they could see that 
it contributed to the welfare of their charges. Certain abuses 
which had crept into the system would have to be remedied. 
An early complaint was that soldiers were leaving the service 
in order to get otter skins, and that in obtaining them they 
used violent and unfair methods with the Indians.” 

Vasadre outlined sound solutions for these various problems 
before he sailed to the Orient.” Each was the product of careful 


16For description of methods used by California natives in hunting otter, see the 
following. Lapérouse, of. cit., 1, 228. Juan Bautista Alvarado, Historia de California, ms. 
(in Bancroft Library), 1, 7-8. 

1 Hermenegildo Sal to the subdelegado of real hacienda, Monterey, February 12, 
1787; transcript (in Library of Congress). 

18 Vasadre to Ramon de Posada, Mexico, January 14, 1787; ibid.; also transcript (in 
Bancroft Library). In September of 1786 Ortega wrote that he could not collect skins 
from the Indians because of lack of cloth. José Francisco de Ortega to Fages, Mission 
Rosario, September 13, 1786; Provincial State Papers, vi, 180. 

19 In September of 1786 Ortega evidently had received orders from Fages to prevent 
wldiers from using illegal means to procure skins from the Indians. Ortega to Fages, 
Mission Rosario, September 13, 1786; ibid., 179. 

*0 Vasadre to Posada, Mexico, January 14, 1787; transcript (in Library of Congress; 
ilo in Bancroft Library). 
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thought and first-hand investigation. He had the whole-hearted 
approval of California mission authorities whom he had cop. 
sulted at every turn. Vasadre placed first among his suggestions 
that of an exclusive mission control of the California otter 
trade. Only with the understanding direction of experienced 
padres would the Indians learn other ways. Only through the 
mission would it be practical to furnish the natives with better 
hunting equipment. In special conference with Galvez, Vasadre 
had pressed this viewpoint even before he had gone to Cali. 
fornia, and upon his return to Mexico he wrote, “with the 
practical knowledge which I have acquired and which I lacked 
before, I am of the same opinion.” 

To meet the problem of an exchange medium, the Spanish 
commissioner submitted a plan based upon the established 
supply trade. On the annual memorias vessels there should be 
sent special goods to be exchanged for otter skins. Such mer- 
chandise should be delivered by the habilitados in each pre- 
sidio to the mission padres in the same manner as the usual 
supplies. The system would necessitate keeping accurate ac- 
counts of the goods distributed and of the skins received. In 
Mexico the California factor, at the same time the regular 
supplies were shipped, could prepare the memorias destined 
to be exchanged for otter skins. Vasadre suggested that there 
be sent ten memorias of 1,000 pesos each, made up of the 
following articles—blue cloth, blue Mexican flannel, cheap, 
narrow blankets, large glass beads of all colors except black 
or white, and fresadas with red, yellow, or green stripes rather 
than blue or black because, although the latter were worth 
the same, “in the opinion of the Indian they are considerably 
different.” Although Vasadre had not heard from the Lower 
California missions, to which he had dispatched a special 
messenger, he was certain that San Vicente, Santo Domingo, 
Rosario, San Fernando, and San Francisco de Borja should 
be included in the plan because of the abundance of otter along 
the southern coast. Five memorias of 2,000 pesos each could 


be distributed from San Diego to points on the lower peninsula. | 
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Vasadre’s suggestions for improving the otter trade met with 
the entire approval of Mexican authorities. Early in March, 
1787, a copy of the new regulations was sent to Father Lasuén, 
who was asked to circulate it and to give the provisions his 
entire support.” The revised plan was to be in operation until 
“experience furnishes new light with which to establish solidly 
a business of such consequence, as much for the development 
of the Californias as for the maintenance of the balance of 
our commerce with China.” ” 

Californians again responded loyally. Upon the receipt of 
the new provisions in September, 1787, Fages published a 
proclamation on the subject and Lasuén circulated the rules 
among his missions. Father Cambon of San Francisco in a 
letter to Palou expressed the general whole-hearted approval 
of California padres. “As soon as I read it and heard it pub- 
lished, I rejoiced greatly because of its being the first measure 
for the help and benefit of these neophytes which has been 
executed since the establishment of their missions.” ™ 

For the next two years, 1787-1789, the California otter trade 
proceeded according to Vasadre’s revised plan with only slight 
variations. Special goods destined for Monterey and amount- 
ing to $1,170 were sent from Mexico City in April of 1787, 
just after the new provisions had been enacted.* In November 


21 The audiencia to Lasuén, Mexico, March 8, 1787; Archivo de la Misién de Santa 
Barbara, x, 8. 

22 The audiencia to José de Galvez, Mexico, March 26, 1787; Correspondencia de los 
Virreyes, CXLI. 

23 Pedro Benito Cambén to Francisco Paléu, San Francisco, February 29, 1788; Docu- 
mentos Relativos 4 las Misiones de California, mss. (in the Museo Nacional, Mexico, 
Ill, 99-100; also transcript (in Bancroft Library). 

The bando of Fages on the new regulations was proclaimed in Monterey, September 
15, 1787; Provincial Records, mss. (in Bancroft Library), 1, 35; also transcript (in 
Library of Congress). Letters of Fages on the subject are as follows. Fages to Ortega, 
Monterey, September 15, 1787; Provincial State Papers, vu, 158. Fages to Lasuén, 
Monterey, September 20, 1787; Archivo de la Misién de Santa Barbara, xu, 3; also 
transcript (in Library of Congress). 

Lasuén reported the circulation of the new plan in the following letters. Lasuén to 
the audiencia, Mission San Carlos, September 24, 1787; Archivo de la Misién de Santa 
Barbara, xu, 1. Lasuén to Fernando José Mangino, Monterey, November 8, 1787; tran- 
«ript (in Library of Congress). 

*4 José de Arvide to Lasuén, Mexico, April 14, 1787; Archivo de la Misién de Santa 
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the ‘““Favorita” and “San Carlos” took 1,750 skins to San Blas, 
Of these, 1,133 were received at San Diego from the Lover 
California missions.” From San Blas the California skins were 
sent overland to Mexico City to be tanned, and from there 
again were packed over the highlands to the waiting Manila 
galleon at Acapulco.” Because of the late arrival of the supply 
vessels from the north it was necessary to detain the “San José” 
until the latter part of March, 1788. This provoked a letter 
from the Mexican fiscal. Collections of skins should be copn- 
tinued through the year and should be ready for the ships go 
that thenceforth delays would not occur.” Skins obtained ip 
1788 were few. In October Father Lasuén delivered to the 
habilitado seventy-six pelts and received in exchange some of 
the $8,000 consignment of goods sent from Mexico. Father 
Cambon of San Francisco sent 116 furs. A year later between 
200 and 300 were collected from the missions of San Carlos, 
Santa Barbara, La Purisima, and San Buenaventura.” Increas- 
ingly small shipments were due to a fast ebbing of the original 
enthusiasm for Vasadre’s program. 

Dissatisfaction with the otter trade system in California had 
been growing apace. From the first the Mexican government 
had criticised in one respect Vasadre’s management of his 


Barbara, xu, 5. Lasuén’s receipt for goods, Monterey, October 15, 1787; ibid., 6-7. Fages 
to Mangino, Monterey, November 6, 1787; transcript (in Library of Congress). Lasuén 
to Mangino, Monterey, November 8, 1787; ibid. 

25 José de Cafiizares, bill of lading, October 6, 1787; Provincial State Papers, Benicia 
Military, mss. (in Bancroft Library), 1x, 14; also transcript (in Library of Congress). 
Cafiizares, bill of lading, Santa Barbara, November 4, 1787; transcript (in Library of 
Congress). Cafiizares, note of skins to be taken on the “Favorita,” San Diego, November 
25, 1787; ibid. 

26 Francisco Hijosa to Mangino, San Blas, December 24, 1787; ibid. Posada to-——> 
Mexico, March 4, 1788; ibid. 

27 Posada to , Mexico, April 11, 1788; ibid. 

28 For accounts of skin collections and shipments of goods in 1788 and 1789 see the 
following. Junta Superior, Mexico, July 11, 1788; ibid. Cambén to Paléu, San Francisco, 
October 9, 1788; Documentos Relativos é las Misiones, 1, 105-108. Lasuén to Ortega, 
Mission San Carlos, October 28, 1788; Archivo de la Misién de Santa Barbara, Xu, 7- 
Arvide to Lasuén, Mexico, January 29, 1789; ibid., 7. Lasuén, list of otter skins, Mission 
San Carlos, September 29, 1789; ibid., 8. Lasuén to Arvide, Mission San Carlos, Sep- 
tember 30, 1789; ibid., 7-8. Felipe de Goycoechea to Fages, Santa Barbara, November 
9, 1789; Provincial State Papers, tx, 146. 
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project. The price schedule for the purchase of skins, as drawn 
up by the Spanish commissioner and Fages, was believed to 
be entirely too high. The business would be a losing proposition 
if from seven to ten pesos had to be paid for skins of the first 
class. Consequently, in March of 1787 the governor and mission 
fathers were asked to suggest such an adjustment that the In- 
dians would not “stop applying themselves willingly to an 
industry which will bring them inexplicable benefit, the king 
at the same time receiving what belongs to him.” ” 

The views of the head of the California missions in regard 
to this matter were very definite. Father Lasuén in September 
graciously but firmly disapproved of the proposed price re- 
form. He believed that the schedule as established by Vasadre 
was fair for that time, and that as soon as the exchange of 
quicksilver in China was effected it would be possible for the 
king to pay even more. He pointed out that one of the chief 
objects of promoting the otter trade was to further the de- 
velopment of the Californias. Furthermore, he drew attention 
to the expense of sending out Indian hunters. Food, canoes, 
and nets must be supplied and a fair compensation must be 
allowed. The father president concluded by saying that until 
a final decision was rendered, the missions would deliver skins 
without statement of their value but with careful account of 
their number, quality, and size.** When in March of 1788 
Father Lasuén was instructed to determine, according to the 
schedule of Vasadre, the worth of those skins which he had 
sent the previous year, he again protested directly to the viceroy, 


saying that values had risen because of the stimulation given to 
the otter trade.™ 


The audiencia to Lasuén, Mexico, March 8, 1787; Archivo de la Misién de Santa 
Barbara, x, 1-2. The audiencia to José de Galvez, Mexico, March 26, 1787; Correspon- 
dencia de los Virreyes, CXL. 

%Lasuén to the audiencia, Monterey, September 24, 1787; Archivo de la Misién de 
Santa Barbara, x, 3-7. In 1787 Lasuén sent skins from Monterey without evaluating 
them, merely noting the quality and size. Lasuén to Arvide, Mission San Carlos, October 
13, 1787; ibid., xu, 5. 

%lManuel Antonio Flérez to Lasuén, Mexico, March 4, 1788; ibid., 4. Lasuén, to 
Plérez, Mission San Carlos, July 30, 1788; ibid., 1, 289-292. 
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Other criticisms were advanced early in 1788 by California 
missionaries. Goods, which had been promised by Vasadre 
in return for the first skin collections, were very slow in ar- 
riving.*” Also it seemed that, in spite of the royal decree to the 
contrary, some skins were slipping off to San Blas on private 
account rather than being handled exclusively through the 
missions for the government.™ 

The source of the greatest disapproval in California of the 
otter system was an order issued in June, 1787, restricting 
mission control of trade. Thereafter, merchandise destined 
for the purchase of skins was to be committed to presidial 
habilitados who would distribute goods just in proportion to 
the number of furs presented. Furthermore, soldiers were to 
be allowed to barter. By the first provision Mexican officials 
hoped to lessen the danger involved in keeping valuable goods 
in unprotected mission storehouses. Both measures had been 
suggested in all good faith by Father Palou as a means of 
checking an existing evil. It was believed that such concessions 
would put a stop both to the complaints directed by the military 
populace against the missionaries and to the stealing and de- 
struction of property commonly practiced by soldiers illegally 
engaged in the otter trade.” 

The new provisions had unforeseen results, however. Indian 
villages more than ever became the scenes of undue liberties. 
Military men had no thought of the native. Presidial habili- 
tados who handed out goods to those bringing in skins, and 
soldiers who directly bartered for furs cared only for private 
lucre. Father Cambon described the situation to Palou. In 


82 Lasuén to the audiencia, Monterey, September 24, 1787; ibid., x, 3-7. Florez to 
Lasuén, Mexico, March 4, 1788; ibid., i, 288. Lasuén to Flérez, Monterey, July 30, 1788; 
ibid., 289-292. 

83 Cambén to Paléu, San Francisco, October 9, 1788; Documentos Relativos 4 las 
Misiones, 1, 105-108. - 

34 Letters concerning the new order are as follows. Mangino to Galvez, Mexico, July 
26, 1787; Correspondencia de los Virreyes, cxiiu. Fages to Mangino, Monterey, No- 
vember 6, 1787; transcript (in Library of Congress). Lasuén to Mangino, Mission San 
Carlos, November 8, 1787; ibid. Cambén to Paléu, San Francisco, February 29, 1788; 
Documentos Relativos 4 las Misiones, 111, 99-100; also transcript (in Bancroft Library). 
Junta Superior, Mexico, July 11, 1788; transcript (in Library of Congress). 
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speaking of the habilitados he said, “they will pay the soldier 
well, and always will retain a profit; but to the Indian they 
will give a vara of flannel and six strings of beads for a large 
and fine skin, worth eight pesos, which the king will give 
them and which will remain in their pockets.” * He further 
wrote of the habilitado, “It is natural that the latter wishes 
to pay little to the Indian and credit much to real hacienda.” 
Cambon also pointed out that child-like natives, not fully 
realizing the benefit of receiving through the padres clothes 
and shoes in return for their hunting labors, preferred to 
receive directly the small articles offered by outsiders in ex- 
change for otter skins. Consequently, a derangement of the 
mission system threatened as more and more Indians were 
drawn from their daily work to an independent and alluring 
enterprise. Cambon closed his letter to Paléu by appealing to 
him as an old friend to do all he could to have the new trade 
regulation repealed. Father Lasuén a few months later wrote 
directly to Viceroy Florez setting forth the dire effects upon 
mission life of the continued enforcement of the law.* 
Definite legislative action was taken by the Mexican govern- 
ment in 1790 to place the California otter trade upon a firmer 
business foundation. Contrary to the advice of Father Lasuén, 
a lower price schedule was established. For example, whereas 
skins of the first class formerly were purchased for from 
seven to ten pesos, they now were listed at from five to seven 
pesos. Attached to the new price schedule were minute regu- 
lations. Soldiers and individuals obtaining skins from Indians 
must give them to the mission padres. Ship commanders were 
to be held responsible for all pelts until they were landed in 
San Blas. To the padres they must give exact receipts noting 
the color, size, and number of pelts delivered. Upon every box 
they must place the mark of the mission which had sent the 
contents. The act of 1790 finally provided for a separate branch 


%5Cambén to Paléu, San Francisco, February 29, 1788; Documentos Relativos 4 las 
Misiones, 1, 99-100; also transcript (in Bancroft Library). 


%6 Lasuén to Florez, Monterey, July 30, 1788; Archivo de la Misién de Santa Barbara, 
I, 289-292. 
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of the treasury department to take charge of the financiaj 
management of the otter trade.” | 

These new regulations, arising from the growing desire to 
promote a maritime project of utmost interest to Mexico, were 
short-lived. Early in September, 1790, Governor Fages circy- 
lated the order in California. However, months before, in fact 
even before the final passage of the new act, a decree of His 
Spanish Majesty, Carlos IV, had nullified all. The Vasadre 
project was to be discontinued. The news reached Mexico in 
July, while in California word was not received until Decem- 
ber.** Vasadre’s experiences in the Orient will explain the 
royal decision. 

The Spanish commissioner experienced a cold reception 
in Manila where he arrived in July, 1787. Further financial 
aid was refused although he pressed the matter for four months, 
The governor and intendant finally assisted somewhat by writ- 
ing letters of introduction to an influential Chinese merchant 
and to a Spanish missionary residing in Canton.” 

The odds were against Vasadre from the first. Self-interest 
moved both the Philippine Company and the principal gov- 
ernment officials in Manila to oppose his plan. Two years be- 
fore, the former powerful organization had been given the right 
to bring quicksilver from China. Representatives of the com- 
pany in Madrid were negotiating in 1786 and 1787 for per- 
mission to exchange that metal for California otter skins. 
Besides, Intendant Ciriaco Gonzalez de Carvajal had madea 
proposal, then under consideration, which would not involve 
the exchange of quicksilver, and which would bring the Calli- 
fornia otter trade more directly under the control of island 


87 Tarifa, Mexico, March 18, 1790; ibid., u, 4-8. 

88 Fages to Lasuén, Monterey, September 7, 1790; ibid., 1. Lasuén to Fages, San 
Francisco, September 25, 1790; ibid., 1. Fages to Ortega, Monterey, December —, 1799; 
Provincial State Papers, 1X, 144. 

The royal order was received by Revilla Gigedo in July. Conde de Revilla Gigedo 
to Pedro de Lerena, Mexico, July 27, 790; Correspondencia de los Virreyes, Civil 


Gigedo to Lerena, August 27, 1790; ibid. 
89 Fonseca and Urrutia, of. cit., 1, 376. Flérez to Antonio Valdés, Mexico, December 


23, 1788; Correspondencia de los Virreyes, cxivi. Consejo de las Indias, Consulta, 
Madrid, June 22, 1791; transcript (in Bancroft Library). 
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authorities than would the Vasadre plan directed from 
Mexico.” 

Sensing the situation, Vasadre determined to carry through 
his project in his own way. Arrived at the hong city in No- 
vember, he sought entrance to forbidding commercial circles 
through the inner doors of oriental society. Influential Asiatics 
and Europeans revelled together at costly banquets and bril- 
liant entertainments given at the Spaniard’s expense. He in 
turn was féted in a royal fashion. Soon the famed Kingqua 
became his friend. It was easy then to talk business and to 
conclude a contract for the California furs.“ 

Vasadre’s accomplishment was a commercial victory. In 
addition to facing the usual difficulties and embarrassments 
experienced by foreign merchants in Canton, the Spaniard 
had to push transactions at the time of a general price slump. 
Skins brought from the Northwest Coast by French and Eng- 
lish expeditions in 1786 and 1787 had glutted the market. 
Vasadre succeeded in making as good a bargain as any of the 
others, in spite of the fact that his California furs were inferior 
in quality to those from the more northern regions.” 

The independent spirit of the Spanish commissioner exas- 
perated Philippine potentates. Vasadre, not considering it 
necessary to inform them of every move, wrote nothing until 
April of 1788. His letter was not received until after the gov- 
ernor had given an order which served only to increase the 
growing feeling of antipathy. In June the “San José” had 
arrived at Manila from Acapulco with 1,750 skins consigned 


40 The Philippine Company project and the Gonzalez plan are discussed later in this 
chapter. Lapérouse had foreseen that the Philippine Company would attempt to get 
control of the otter trade. He wrote, “It is next to a certainty, that the new company at 
Manila will endeavour to get this commerce into its own hands. . .” Lapérouse, of. cit., 
Ul, 229. 

#1 Juan Gutiérrez de Pifieres to Pedro Aparici, Madrid, December 5, 1790; transcript 
(in Library of Congress). Consejo de las Indias, Consulta, Madrid, June 22, 1791; tran- 
script (in Bancroft Library). 

“2 Vasadre, Informe, Madrid, April 11, 1791; ibid. Consejo de las Indias, Consulta, 
Madrid, June 22, 1791; ibid. Gigedo to Diego Gardoqui, Mexico, June 30, 1792; Corre- 
spondencia de los Virreyes, CLxvitl. Lapérouse, of. cit., 1, 287. George Dixon, A Voyage 
round the World, in the Years 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788 (London, 1789), 300-303, 320. 
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to Vasadre. The lack of news from the commissioner was an 
excellent excuse for officials to take matters into their own 
hands. Governor Berenguer de Marquina determined to remit 
the entire lot of furs to the factors of the Philippine Company 
residing at Canton. Vasadre was advised that the sale of the 
new consignment was to be arranged jointly by the factors and 
himself, the proceeds remaining in the care of the former, 
Also, the Spanish agent was instructed to hand over to Philip- 
pine Company merchants the money or quicksilver received 
for the first lot of California skins.“ 

This was more than Vasadre would abide. In September 
he wrote a terse reply. He directly denied the right of the 
Philippine governor to have anything to do with the first con- 
signment of skins. He intended to push through his negotia- 
tions for quicksilver, which from his own investigations he had 
found to be abundant and easy to export, contrary to the reports 
which Gonzalez had made in his own interest.** To his enemies 
this audacious letter-writing style seemed to prove him “to be 
one of those proud men foolishly pleased with their own judg- 
ment and who aspire to independence.” *° Again Vasadre was 
warned to coéperate in all transactions with the agents of the 
company at Canton. Nevertheless, he continued to deal pri- 
vately with Kingqua with whom he arranged three contracts. 
The climax was reached in December of 1788. The factors 
asked him, in view of the governor’s order, to hand over either 
the first consignment of skins or the equivalent value. Vasadre 
now saw that it was useless to oppose an organization deter- 
mined to keep all royal transactions in its own hands. He ab- 
ruptly turned over all his business arrangements to the factors 
and with little ceremony left for Spain.” 


43 Gutiérrez de Pifieres to Aparici, Madrid, December 5, 1790; transcript (in Library 
of Congress). Vasadre, Informe, Madrid, April 11, 1791; transcript (in Bancroft 
Library). Consejo de las Indias, Consulta, Madrid, June 22, 1791; ibid. 

44 Vasadre, Informe, Madrid, April 11, 1791; ibid. Consejo de las Indias, Consulta, 
Madrid, June 22, 1791; ibid. 

45 Gutiérrez de Pifieres to Aparici, Madrid, December 5, 1790; transcript (in Library 


of Congress). 
46 Correspondence approving and disapproving of Vasadre’s management of affairs 
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Vasadre had opened the California otter trade. Visionary 
and self-interested he may have been, desiring, as his opponents 
wrote, “to figure in the world in the protection of projects very 
easy to conceive on paper, but difficult to put into execution.” * 
Nevertheless, the natives of the province had taken up otter 
hunting on a larger scale than ever before. Government regula- 
tions had stabilized the trade. Between 1786 and 1790, 9,729 
otter and some seal skins were sent to Manila, and, according 
to Vasadre, brought $3,120,000 to the treasury.*® 

The Spanish commissioner likewise realized his object of 
obtaining quicksilver for New Spain. By successfully tapping 
oriental sources of the needed metal he performed an economic 
service for waiting Mexican miners. The first quicksilver to 
be obtained as a result of his negotiations arrived in Mexico 
the last of December, 1789. Five hundred and fifty small jars, 
351 quintals in all, were carefully stowed on the “San Andrés.” 
In 1790, 233 quintals of Chinese quicksilver were sent from 
Spain on the “Sacra Familia.” ‘Two years later 540 other jars 
arrived on the Manila galleon, “San José.” The Philippine 
governor stated that he would send the remainder of that 
which had been exchanged for California skins on the vessel 
coming the following year. In comparison with the prices 
previously paid for quicksilver, that of $36 per quintal for 
the metal aboard the “San Andrés” was very reasonable. That 
the Mexican government was satisfied with the bargain is indi- 
cated by the advice of the Mexican contador of quicksilver 
in 1790. After estimating the returns from the first quintals 
shipped, he urged that the governor of the Philippines be 
instructed to purchase the metal even though it were at the 

price of $35 a quintal “as even so it would yield a profit.” * 


in China is as follows. Gutiérrez de Pifieres to Aparici, Madrid, December 5, 1790; ibid. 
Vasadre, Informe, Madrid, April 11, 1791; transcript (in Bancroft Library). Consejo 
de las Indias, Consulta, Madrid, June 22, 1791; ibid. Gutiérrez de Pifieres to Lerena, 
Madrid, July 16, 1791; transcript (in Library of Congress). 

“ Gutiérrez de Pifieres to Aparici, Madrid, December 5, 1790; ibid. 

48 Vasadre to Principe de la Paz, Vera Cruz, May 1, 1796; ibid. Fonseca and Urrutia, 
0p. cit., 1, 377. 
* Ibid., 380. Accounts of the shipments of quicksilver are as follows: Gigedo to Valdés, 
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In the meantime, other Spaniards had visioned the possj- 
bilities of the California otter trade. From Spain’s distant 
oriental outpost and from the heart of the Mother Country 
itself came two proposals for commercial ventures in the 
Pacific. Both projects were founded upon a hope of financial 
remuneration, but both as presented to His Majesty assumed 
an imperial cast. 

Ciriaco Gonzalez de Carvajal, intendant of the Philippines, 
was the originator of one plan. Zealous for the economic de- 
velopment of his province, he bent every effort to the supplant- 
ing of San Blas by Manila as the supply base for Spanish 
provinces in the Pacific. According to his proposition, advanced 
first in February and again in June of 1786, merchandise ap- 
propriate to “satisfy the needs and rouse the curiosity or the 
pleasure of the natives” could be brought on the ships of the 
Philippine Company to Monterey, from where they could be 
distributed to the Indian otter hunters from San Diego to 
Bucareli. Colonists could be sent from the Islands to establish 
other presidios in the Northwest. To dispose favorably the 
king towards his plan, the intendant stressed the importance 
of staving off English and Russian advances in the North 


Pacific.” 


It is undeniable that by treating those miserable natives with gentleness 
and affability and by having them know the advantages of clothing themselves 
and of living under a pious chief, who will direct and govern them, enjoying 
all the rights of humanity, we shall be able to hold fast by their help a rich 
and powerful commerce to which other strong nations now aspire, which 
perhaps, if we are negligent, will gain sole rights in it when we are pur- 


posing it. 


The Gonzalez proposal was finally referred to the direc- 
tors of the Philippine Company in Madrid.” These gentle- 


Mexico, January 20, 1790; Correspondencia de los Virreyes, cLiv. Gigedo to Valdés, 
Mexico, May 27, 1790; ibid., cLvu. Gigedo to Gardoqui, Mexico, November 30, 1792; 
ibid., CLXVI. 
50 Ciriaco Gonzalez Carvajal to José de Galvez, Manila, June 20, 1786; transcript (in 
Bancroft Library). The proposition was made by Gonzalez in February. Gonzalez to 
José de Galvez, Manila, February 3, 1786; ibid. 
51 Valdés to the directors of the Philippine Company, San Ildefonso, September 28, 
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men, however, already had under way another otter trade 
project. In July, 1786, they had asked to be allowed to procure 
California otter skins and exchange them for Chinese quick- 
silver. The directors of the Philippine Company offered to 
conduct the oriental end of this venture either according to 
the provisions of the royal decree of 1785, which had per- 
mitted the company to bring quicksilver from China, or upon 
an entirely new basis. Royal sanction was given to the petition. 
However, the Mexican fiscal in 1787 insisted that any organi- 
zation taking over the otter-quicksilver trade must first reim- 
burse the government for the amounts which had been spent 
already upon the project. This the company did not wish to 
do.” Furthermore, after special investigations in Mexico the 
directors concluded “that the sending of vessels from San Blas 
to run along the coast in order to purchase skins in exchange 
for money or goods is expensive, risky, and of very doubtful 
result because of the great scarcity of skins, the lack of inclina- 
tion in the natives, and of subjects established in those places 
capable of directing the business of hunting, buying, and ship- 
ment.” *° 

Another damper was turned upon the original plan of the 
company by the governor and intendant of the Philippines 
who constantly exaggerated the difficulties of obtaining quick- 
silver in China. For all these reasons the Philippine Company 
in August of 1788 dropped its own plan for trading in Cali- 
fornia otter skins, and also at the same time definitely refused 
to consider the Gonzalez project.™ 

As the foreign danger menacingly overshadowed the North- 
west Coast, the otter trade of the Californias assumed more 


1787; ibid. Valdés to the directors of the Philippine Company, San Ildefonso, July 17, 
1788 ; ibid. Directors of the Philippine Company to Valdés, Madrid, August 13, 1788; ibid. 

The audiencia to Jos¢ de Galvez, Mexico, March 26, 1787; Correspondencia de 
los Virreyes, cx1. Directors of the Philippine Company to Valdés, Madrid, August 13, 
1788; transcript (in Bancroft Library). Fonseca and Urrutia, of. cit., 1, 374. 

58 Directors of the Philippine Company to Valdés, Madrid, August 13, 1788; transcript 
(in Bancroft Library). 

The audiencia to José de Galvez, Mexico, March 26, 1787. Correspondencia de los 


Virreyes, xt. Consejo de las Indias, Consulta, Madrid, June 22, 1791; transcript (in 
Bancroft Library). 
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importance in Spain’s closed-sea program. Outsiders must not 
be allowed to take away valuable pelts. They must not cut in 
on a profitable trans-Pacific commerce of two centuries stand- 
ing.” These thoughts predominated the minds of Spanish of- 
ficials in that period when the Nootka Sound controversy 
loomed large in maritime affairs. Between 1789 and 1794 such 
convictions were the stimuli of half a dozen plans for the 
development of the otter trade. 

The most extensive project was conceived on the actual scene 
of the Anglo-Spanish conflict in the North Pacific. Its origi- 
nator was he who in 1789 daringly seized four English craft 
operating in Nootka otter fields—Estevan José Martinez, 
While still in the north this Spanish seaman began to formulate 
his ideas. Foreign traffic in otter skins should be stopped. He 
recorded his thoughts in his ship’s book as follows: 


It is evident that our Spain possesses more advantages for trade on this 
coast than the English nation which has none. We have easier navigation, we 
have provisions nearer at hand in our establishments of San Francisco and 
Monterey, the stores for our ships can be brought from Asia at less cost 
than from San Blas, and the collection of skins is abundant since the Cali- 
fornias produce many. With these we could initiate this trade in Canton, 
first preventing foreign nations from doing it, and, there being no one except 
ourselves to carry these skins to Asia, we could make better sales than can 
those nations which are engaged in it today. 


Martinez’s first conception of developing the otter trade 
grew into a comprehensive and elaborate plan when he outlined 
it to the viceroy shortly after arriving in San Blas from the 
North Pacific in December, 1789. A company of Mexican 
merchants should be formed to handle the otter traffic. Such 


55 The desire to keep foreigners from the otter trade is expressed in all of the cor- 
respondence of Mexican officials and seamen who were interested in the Northwest Coast 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century. Extracts from such correspondence 
may be found in the remaining pages of this article. 

56 Martinez, Diario, 1789; transcript (in Bancroft Library). 

57 For explanations of Martinez’s proposal, see the following. Gigedo to Valdés, 
Mexico, December 27, 1789; ibid. Gigedo to Valdés, Mexico, January 12, 1790; Corfe 
spondencia de los Virreyes, civ; also transcript (in Bancroft Library). Gigedo to 
Valdés, Mexico, January 31, 1793; transcript (in Bancroft Library). Gigedo, Informe, 
April 12, 1793; in Cavo, of. cit., 11, 112-164. 
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an organization would first of all take over the skin trade be- 
tween the established California missions and China. During 
the following fifty years, when no duties were to be paid, the 
company was to develop unoccupied northern areas by estab- 
lishing four presidios of one hundred men each and seventeen 
missions. Twelve fast sloops were considered necessary, half 
of which were to guard the coast while the others were sailing 
to and from China. Otter skins could be exchanged in Canton 
for clothing for the Indians, soldiers, and crews. 

A real desire to drive away the foreigner from the otter fields 
led Viceroy Revilla Gigedo to consider Martinez’s plan. How- 
ever, from the first he realized its visionary nature. When first 
forwarding the project to Spain in January, 1790, Gigedo 
added some constructive comments. The practical operation 
of Martinez’s plan required that it be a codperative undertak- 
ing of Mexican and Philippine merchants, Collection of skins 
and founding of colonies should be managed from Mexico, 
while trans-Pacific navigation and Asiatic exchanges should 
be directed by traders at Manila. However, it was a commerce 
“in which it seems that the Philippine Company should not 
take part.” He further pointed out that “in Canton there are 
not the exchanges imagined by the author of the project for 
clothing of the troops and colonists.” Also, he stated that such 
a plan would be prejudicial to the Manila galleon trade.™ 

The promotion of the Spanish otter trade as a means of 
removing the foreigner became a definite part of Revilla 
Gigedo’s program, but his estimation of Martinez’s proposal 
rapidly decreased. In June, 1792, he expressed his desire, since 
the Vasadre project had been discontinued, to place the otter 
trade upon a solid foundation, with less risk than that involved 
in the first venture. However, he again stated that Martinez’s 
plan was weak and the recent prohibition by the Chinese of 
skin importations further lessened its chances of success.” In 
January, 1793, in response to an inquiry from Spain where the 


58 Gigedo to Valdés, Mexico, January 12, 1790; transcript (in Bancroft Library). 
59 Gigedo to Gardoqui, Mexico, June 30, 1792; Correspondencia de los Virreyes, CLXv. 
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matter in the meantime had been considered, the viceroy 
frankly restated his views concerning a project “importune, 
difficult, costly, badly conceived and worse assembled.” ® He 
pointed out the immense cost of such an enterprise and the 
practical impossibilities of supplying the proposed new estab- 
lishments. These views were reiterated in Revilla Gigedo’s 
Informe of April 12, 1793." As a result of the viceroy’s adverse 
criticism, Martinez’s project was dropped. 

_ Alejandro Malaspina, head of an exploring expedition to 
the Northwest in 1791, also outlined a plan for promoting the 
Spanish otter trade. No doubt the commander was fully in- 
formed of both Vasadre’s and Martinez’s projects. At any rate, 
he became most enthusiastic over the possibilities and impor- 
tance of the fur trade. 

In his report to the government and in a special letter to 
Mexican merchants, Malaspina presented his ideas.” Spain 
held singular advantages over other nations engaged in the 
skin traffic. Her Pacific outposts, east, west, and north, could 
serve as near supply bases. In the Manila galleon and San Blas 
trade, she had long-established commercial routes in the Pa- 
cific. Articles most valued as exchange media on the North- 
west Coast were her exclusive possessions. Copper from Chilean 
mines, woollen and flannel cloths manufactured in Querétaro, 
Guadalajara, and Cholula, and above all, abalone shells from 
California could be offered to the northern Indians by none 
other than Spanish merchants. All of these commodities were 
much preferred in that region to the iron brought by Eng- 
lishmen. 

The gleaming iridescence of the green-blue abalone shells 
especially caught the eye of the native. For one or two he would 


60 Gigedo to Valdés, Mexico, January 31, 1793; transcript (in Bancroft Library). 

61 Gigedo, Informe, April 12, 1793; in Cavo, op. cit., II, 112-164. 

62 Alejandro Malaspina to the comercio of Mexico, Mexico, 1791; transcript (in 
Bancroft Library). Malaspina, Examen politico de las costas del N. O. de la A mérica; 
ibid. Although no author of the Examen is indicated, it is evident from the description 
and names mentioned that it is part of the report submitted by Malaspina to the Spanish 
government. This report is described in Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, Examen Hus- 
térico-Critico de los Viajes y Dscubrimientos Apécrifos . . . (Madrid, 1849), 96-98. 
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give the finest skin. Not even the pearl shells of Panama, 
Realejo, Acapulco, or of the Philippines did he value as much 
as the California abalone shell. He delighted in adorning him- 
self with the beautiful cunchi and desired nothing better than 
to see before him at meal time an array of colorful shell dishes. 
Abalones were piled up by the hundreds on the beaches around 
Monterey and would be gathered by the neophytes for a trifling 
compensation. 

Malaspina’s actual plan was practical. The otter trade, he 
believed, should be undertaken by a small number of merchants 
in Mexico and Manila. Under no circumstances were govern- 
ment funds to be tied up in the enterprise until it was stabilized. 
Expeditions should be sent independent of each other. Vessels 
coming from the Philippines either were to stop at Monterey 
for cloth, copper, and shells, and then proceed north, or were 
to sail directly for the Northwest, going later to Monterey for 
supplies and such articles as could be used for exchange media 
when the ships sailed back up the coast. Malaspina pointed 
out that it was preferable, because of the nature of the traffic, 
to keep vessels operating along the coast rather than to attempt 
to establish permanent factories. In this respect his plan mate- 
tially differed from that of Martinez and consequently was 
more basicly practical. Nevertheless, due to the loss of po- 
litical favor, Malaspina was unable to push through his ideas 
for organizing the Spanish fur trade.® 

Another Spanish seaman realized through first-hand knowl- 
edge the importance of the otter trade as a means of ousting 
the foreigner from the North Pacific. Juan Francisco de la 
Bodega y Cuadra, after completing his Nootka commission in 
1792, outlined a course of procedure which was, however, 
exactly the same as that of Malaspina. Bodega well knew of 
the value of California abalone shells in the fur traffic, as he 
had made several trips to the Northwest himself and also knew 


88 Malaspina’s plan, although never published as such, appears in the introduction to 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, Relacién del Viage hecho por las Goletas Sutil y 
Mexicana en el Atio de 1792. . . (Madrid, 1802), cxlix-cli. The name of the real author 
is Rot mentioned, however. 
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of the experiences of others.“ He urged that Mexican mer- 
chants enter the Northwest Coast trade and exchange cloth, 
copper, and abalone for otter skins.” The proposition was 
downed by Viceroy Revilla Gigedo who advanced the same 
arguments as he then was using against the Martinez plan. 
According to him, Mexican merchants would refuse to engage 
in a venture rendered risky by recent Chinese laws and by 
lower prices.” 

In the meantime, Revilla Gigedo had built up an otter 
program of his own. He was opposed to any expensive schemes 
of organized trade, but directed every effort to cut off foreigners 
from the profits of the skin traffic. In those critical years during 
and following the Nootka controversy, he saw to it that copper, 
shells, and other commodities which could be exchanged for 
furs were placed aboard all the vessels sent to the north.” 
California with its abalones and a few skin collections still 
continued to be a part of such trade. 

Martinez on his 1789 voyage to the Northwest Coast obtained 
a number of skins. On May 6, when in Nootka, he wrote, 


They also brought some sea otter and bear skins to exchange for copper 


and large shells; and, although they were offered woollen and flannel cloth, 


beads, scissors, and other trifles, they placed no great value upon them, but 
on the contrary they valued the large shells as much as if they were gold 
or silver. 


On June 6, Martinez wrote that some Indians brought otter 
skins, but ‘“‘as they place value on copper and shells alone, they 
took no interest in the glass beads which I offered them.” 
The viceroy determined and justified his handling of the 
Nootka affair by commercial exigencies. On May 1, 1790, he 
explained to Valdés that the reason for capturing the English 
was that they “had advanced to our coasts of California where 


64 Jbid., 31. Navarrete, Examen, 116-117, 330. 

65 Gigedo to Conde de Aranda, Mexico, November 30, 1792; transcript (in Bancroft 
Library). 

66 Gigedo to Aranda, Mexico, November 30, 1792; ibid. 

67 Gigedo to Lerena, Mexico, November 26, 1790; ibid. 
68 Martinez, Diario, 1789; ibid. 
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they had no right either to establish themselves or to profit by 
our commerce in skins.” ® When Colnett, one of the Englishmen 
seized in the Northwest, asked in Mexico for a passport to 
proceed to his destination, the viceroy informed him that he 
might go directly to Macao, but could not touch along the 
California coasts to trade.”” After the treaty of 1790 with Eng- 
land, Gigedo at least had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
otter fields along Spain’s occupied coasts would not be entered 
by English merchants.” 

Even though furs along southern shores legally were secure 
from the English after 1790, Gigedo’s interest in the otter trade 
did not languish. He desired further to strengthen the Cali- 
fornias and to clear northern waters of foreigners. Bodega was 
given secret instructions, before he began his voyage to the 
Northwest in 1790, to fortify Nootka and to “prevent the 
commerce which foreign nations have on the north coast of 
California.” Furthermore, “you will collect all the skins which 
you find in exchange for the copper which is embarked for that 
purpose, keeping an exact account of its distribution as well as 
of the skins which are exchanged, which you will send on the 
first boats which return to this port.” ” 

In 1791 Elisa on the “Concepcion” exchanged shells for skins. 
The following year, Caamaijio on the “Aranzazu,” and Galiano 
and Valdés on the “Sutil” and “Mexicana” did much trading, 
abalone shells, as always, being used as the exchange medium.” 
Gigedo’s proposals in 1791, 1792, and 1793 for the occupation 
of Juan de Fuca and Bodega, and for explorations between 
San Francisco and Nootka were all for the purpose of pre- 
venting foreigners from trading on the California and northern 
coasts."* 

During these years, small collections of otter were being 


* Gigedo to Valdés, Mexico, May 1, 1790; ibid. 

 Gigedo to Valdés, Mexico, May 27, 1790; ibid. 

"Carlos Calvo, Recueil Complet des Traités (Paris, 1862-1869), 11, 356-359. 

™ Gigedo to Bodega, San Blas, February 4, 1790; transcript (in Bancroft Library). 

8 Navarrete, Relacién, 31, 58. Navarrete, Examen, 116-117, 330. Jacinto Caamaifio, 
Diario, 1792 ; transcript (in Bancroft Library). 
™ Gigedo to José Mofiino Floridablanca, Mexico, March 27, 1791; ibid. Gigedo to 
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made also in Upper California. Father Lasuén on July 22, 
1791, in a special letter requested the mission padres not to 
stop getting skins because of the end of the Vasadre project, 
as Mexican merchants would no doubt pay as high a price or 
even higher than that which had been established formerly 
by law.” | 

A final step taken by Revilla Gigedo to promote the Spanish 
otter trade was that of urging the government to lower duties 
on skins. In 1793, after criticizing Martinez’s project because 
of the great expense involved, he suggested that the otter traffic 
be open to “the Spaniards who wish to do it voluntarily at their 
cost and risk, with exemption from export duties on skins. . .”” 
In February, 1794, by a special decree duties were lifted from 
skin exports, “in order that foreigners may not profit so easily 
from the otter trade, and that abundant exports may be obtained 
through the port of Acapulco directly to the Philippines.”” 

Little is known of the response to the new tariff law. In- 
formation is at hand for only two individual merchants who 
asked for permission to undertake California voyages. Ramon 
Pérez, two months after the decree was announced, petitioned 
for a two-year permit to trade Mexican manufactured goods 
for otter. In February of 1795 Pérez’s request was granted.” 
Also, Nicolas Manzaneli of San Blas in April, 1794, asked to 
be allowed to take skins from the Californias to Canton, bring- 
ing back Chinese goods which he wished to sell in Upper and 
Lower California. “By this means he asserted that the profit 
which foreigners were drawing from this business would be 
diminished.” In view of the monopoly held by the Philippine 
Company in the importation of Chinese goods to America, 


Floridablanca, Mexico, September 1, 1791; ibid. Gigedo, Informe, April 12, 1793; in 
Cavo, op. cit., 112-164. 

75 Lasuén to mission fathers, Mission San Carlos, July 22, 1791; Archivo de la Mision 
de Santa Barbara, tx, 314. 

76 Gigedo, Informe, April 12, 1793; in Cavo, op. cit., 112-164. 

77 Gigedo to Gardoqui, Mexico, April 30, 1794; Correspondencia de los Virreyes, 
CLXXIV. 

78 Ramon Pérez to Gigedo, San Blas, April 24, 1794; Provincias Internas, ss. (in the 
Archivo General, Mexico), cLxv. Beltran to the real tribunal, Mexico, November 6, 
1794; ibid. 
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Manzaneli’s petition was referred to Spain. In February, 1795, 
word was received in Mexico that His Majesty had approved 
the merchant’s request.” 

Spain had been alert to the significance of the sea otter trade. 
An active program had been promoted and it had served to 
protect her Pacific Coast possessions. The California otter trade 
had been made secure. By the end of the eighteenth century 
the inhabitants of that northern province knew the value of the 
black pelts and had learned to send them to Mexico on the 
annual supply vessels. As a result, the Pacific frontier settle- 
ment of Spain was commercially braced to meet any foreigner 
who might venture into California hunting fields. At the dawn 
of the nineteenth century, when Boston men began to slip into 
California ports in the hope of carrying on contraband trade, 
they found erected against them a solid wall of Spanish oppo- 
sition. 


ADELE OGDEN 
Bancroft Library 





"9 Correspondence concerning the Manzaneli petition is as follows. Gigedo to Gar- 
doqui, Mexico, April 30, 1794; Correspondencia de los Virreyes, cLxxiv. Miguel de la 


Grua Talamanca y Branciforte to Diego de Borica, Mexico, February 28, 1795; Provin- 


tial State Papers, xu, 12. Borica to commanders of presidios, Monterey, June 8, 1795; 


Provincial Records, tv, 134. 








Notes and Suggestions 


Pacific History in Latin American Periodicals 
Roland Dennis Hussey 


All the Hispanic nations have excellent historians. Several 
have schools of them. But perhaps most of these devote their 
attention to the conquests or to the political side of the inde- 
pendent period. All, furthermore, are oriented toward Europe 
in their thinking. Even those nations most “advanced”’ in his- 
torical work show the same tendencies. Their interests, though 
wider, remain to a certain extent centered on internal develop- 
ment.’ But there are exceptions to this. Eleven of the nations 
are Pacific powers from geographic causes, regardless of con- 
scious interest in the sea that bathes their shores. Furthermore, 
the broad vision in many countries as to the proper field of 
history causes study of the whole Spanish régime in America 
and of colonial or independent inter-relations with foreign 
peoples. In the process, the writers frequently touch upon ques- 
tions of the Pacific. 

This is illustrated in three of the best Spanish American 
historical reviews, now before the writer.” One is the Boletin 
dela Academia de la Historia, of Caracas. The four issues for 
1931 contain a number of minor articles valuable for specialists 
in the history or the heroes of the Venezuelan wars of inde- 
pendence. Several articles of more general interest are in 
installments. The first three issues, for example, present docu- 
ments concerning the civil and military career of General José 


1 The writer’s comments are not based on the few items listed below. He possesses 
several thousand cards in a catalog, now nearly complete, planned to cover all important 
historical or general reviews published in Hispanic America through 1925. He has see® 
many of those published since that date. 

2 See also the note upon the Anales de la Sociedad de Geografia é Historia de Guate- 
mala, in this Review (June, 1932), 271. 
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de la Cruz Paredes in the wars of independence. The first two 
print parts of a long series of “Documents relative to the co- 
lonial history of Venezuela.” Content of the installments fol- 
lows no apparent plan. Another article, in the April-June and 
July-September numbers, offers brief autobiographical notes 
and a diary of 1830 for the career of Colonel Miguel Sagar- 
zazu from 1826 to 1853. In addition, the issue of January- 
March has a biography by Mario Bricefio Iragorry of the 
colonial historian José Gumilla, an installment of the recently 
discovered private archive of General Francisco de Miranda, 
and the conclusion of a translation of Francisco de Pons’ well 
known Voyage to the Eastern Part of Tierra Firme. In the 
next issue (April-June), Pedro Tomas de Cordova has an 
account of the campaigns of Field Marshall Miguel de Latorre 
(1820-1821), a royalist leader in the wars of independence. The 
succeeding quarterly issue begins publication of the royal 
cédulas or laws now found in the National Archive at Caracas, 
with the few between 1612 and 1689. In addition, Nicolas E. 
Navarro discusses the life of Rodrigo de Bastidas, first bishop 
of Venezuela, Luis Alberto Sucre describes the reception of 
bishop Gonzalez de Acuna at Caracas in 1673, and a number 
of letters sent to General Antonio Paez by his family are pre- 
sented. The latter are exceptionally valuable, since little has 
been known about the private life of this frontier caudillo- 
statesman. Vicente Davila closes the periodical with an account 
of a personal feud within the town government of Caracas in 
1807, settled by the Audiencia, or royal court of appeals. The 
last-named author also contributes, to the final issue of the year 
(July-December), an article on the conspiracy of Manuel 
Matos (1808), the first Venezuelan effort at revolt after Na- 
poleon invaded Spain. Although this may seem to have no 
“Pacific” interest, the far-reaching plans and activities of Boli- 
var and other early Venezuelans cause many studies of the wars 
of independence to refer also to Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 

A broad expansion of national horizons in Argentina makes 
the Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas of the 
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University of Buenos Aires most valuable for our purposes, 
In considering the issues for 1930 and 1931, mention of book 
reviews, occasional bibliographies or minor articles entirely 
on Argentina’s internal affairs, and continuations of inventories 
of several national archives, is omitted. Important studies pri- 
marily on Argentina remain. In the number for January-June, 
1930, Abel Chaneton discusses the youth of Dalmacio Vélez 
Sarsfield, the “codifier.” José Torre Revello edits three items, 
They comprise six lists of books embarked for the Plata, 1671- 
1728, an original plan of Buenos Aires in 1805, by Eustaquio 
Giannini, and a description of Buenos Aires’ first celebration 
of a royal accession, that of Philip III. Enrique de Gandia 
presents the will of Domingo Martinez de I[rala (1556). 
Ricardo R. Caillet-Bois describes Mendoza about 1800, with 
maps, and Reginaldo Saldafia Retamar relates the finding of the 
Carolina mine in the Andes, about 1786. Finally, Rubén Vargas 
Ugarte offers a biography of the half mad-—or half saintly- 
creole bishop of Paraguay in the seventeenth century, Bernar- 
dino de Cardenas. He edits Cardenas’ will in a succeeding issue. 

In the July-September number, Torre Revello discusses art 
in colonial Argentina and Caillet-Bois edits a document upon 
contraband trade in the Plata about 1800. The next issue (Oc- 
tober-December) begins with a contribution by Juan Canter 
on a polemic over Argentine educational policies in 1883. Torre 
Revello describes eighteenth century dances and masquerades, 
and a viceregal-clerical quarrel over them, and Ladislao Thot 
begins a history of Latin American criminal law, continued 
in the next number. 

In the issue for January-June, 1931, Chaneton adds to his 
discussion of Vélez Sarsfield. Torre Revello reproduces a 
painting carried to Buenos Aires in the eighteenth century, 
and edits several documents. Some (1766 and 1785) concern 
military and civil clothing, and working tools used in the 
Plata; another is the will of viceroy Ceballos (1777). Enrique 
de Gandia adds the will of Salazar (1557), founder of Asun- 
cién, and Saldafia Retamar edits documents on the youth of 
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Bishop de Oro, notable in the independence period. Caillet- 
Bois clarifies the facts of a meeting between Liniers and an 
English agent during the battle for Buenos Aires, 1806. In the 
last number (July-December, 1931) M. A. Vergara describes 
a hospital of Jujuy in the colonial days. Antonino Salvadores 
explains a project of Governor Bucareli, later of western North 
America fame, for the embellishment of Buenos Aires. Torre 
Revello edits documents on an inspection of Tucuman in 1791- 
1792 and on the condition of the Jesuit and Franciscan missions 
in Paraguay a generation earlier. Father Grenon, by investigat- 
ing mention (1765-1817) of rastreadores (trackers, trailers), 
concludes that the term is not “gauchesque.” 

None of the above interests students of the Pacific. Others 
do, more or less directly. Several are the work of Ledn Baidaff, 
who finds his sources in France. In the issue for January-June, 
1930, he edits a paper by the Abbé Renaudot, written about 
1680: Indes Occidentales. Quelle a esté la maniére dont les 
Espagnoles ont gouverné. It has little up-to-date information, 
but shows the broadening interests of France that brought her 
ships swarming into the Pacific shortly thereafter. In the Oc- 
tober-December number, Baidaff has two publications. One 
gives two texts concerning the voyage of Duclos-Guyot to the 
Falklands and Straits of Magellan, 1765-1766. One was pre- 
viously unprinted; the other had appeared in the Journal des 
Scavans (Paris, May, 1767). They add to knowledge of Bou- 
gainville’s exploits, though the ship did not enter the Pacific. 
Baidaff’s third contribution is a project of 1703, by Marine 
Intendant Pierre Arnoul, for a French expedition to the Plata. 
He planned the capture of English and Dutch ships trading 
at Montevideo, so that France might master the commerce. 
But any student of Spanish American trade knows how that 
would have affected the Pacific coasts, and Arnoul called the 
Plate River Ja clef du Perou et de Potosi, and proclaimed 
peecvides the stopping place of all ships passing into the 

acific. 


Caillet-Bois’ “A false menace of an English Invasion, 1740” 
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(July-December, 1931), shows that in January and February, 
1740, letters from France and London told of what is now 
known as Anson’s voyage round the world. French warnings 
exaggerated the size, and thought the expedition aimed at the 
Plata. The London letter more accurately stated that there were 
six frigates, provisioned for eight months, under “Mr. Anton” 
in the “Centurion.” Spanish officials worried, but Secretary 
Quintana doubted that the expedition would take place, if 
intended for the Plata. Portugal would object, winds were 
irregular by April, and two Spanish frigates based at Monte- 
video could handle twenty English ones in their probable con- 
dition on completing the long voyage. Anson sailed only in 
September, forbidden to enter the Platine river. 

Four more articles concern all Spanish America, Pacific and 
Atlantic. Two appeared in July-September, 1930. Antonio 
Muro Orejon discusses the projected revision of the Laws of 
the Indies published in 1680. Recodifying began in 1776. The 
king put a new version of the first book into secret ministerial 
use in 1792, but legal authorities objected that new portions 
lacked validity until published. Work on the whole code was 
resumed in 1799, and continued with interruptions until 1820. 
It was not thereafter revived. Vargas Ugarte next discusses the 
opinion of the sixteenth century Dominican, Francisco de 
Vitoria, on the right to conquer America. Vitoria’s Relectiones 
XII (Lyons, 1557) has three essays on the subject, one written 
about 1539 and the others after 1552. He argued that not papal 
nor Spanish world dominion, nor Indian paganism and sinful 
life, nor the right of the Church to preach the Evangel, justified 
the conquest or excused its excesses. But considering that con- 
quest was a fact, he admitted, “‘[as] many barbarians have been 
converted, it would be neither fitting nor legal for the Prince 
to abandon absolutely the administration of those provinces.” 
His influence shows in the work of the later commentator 
Solorzano Pereyra. 

The other articles are in the July-December, 1931, issue. 
Guillermo Feliu Cruz gives the bibliography of the 408 items 
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published by José Toribio Medina from 1873 to his death. 
The same number summarizes a communication of Manuel 
Rubio Borras, librarian of Barcelona University, to the 4.B.C. 
of Seville, August 20 and 21, 1931. It related discovery of a 
letter written in 1494 by Giovanni di Borromeo of Bergamo, 
saying that Peter Martyr informed him that Columbus was 
born in the Mallorcas. Rubio Borras inclines to believe in its 
authenticity. 

The excellent Revista Chilena de Historia y Geographia 
for 1931 is disappointing for our specialized purpose. All 
Chilean history, to be sure, is “Pacific” history, but most of it 
will interest only the historian of Spanish America. Only three 
articles have much extra-Chilean value. In the issues for Janu- 
ary-March and April-June, Samuel Ossa Bourne continues the 
life of José Santos Ossa, who lived at Cobija in the 1860's, 
exploiting copper, nitrates, and guano. His biography furnishes 
background for, and some mention of, the Chilean-Bolivian 
quarrels that led to the War of the Pacific. The first issue has 
a document on a battle of that war, and Joseph H. Sinclair 
contributes a bibliography of Peter Martyr, historian of early 
American voyages. 

Among items in the Chilean field proper, the same issue 
prints an eyewitness account of the last days of generals Moron 
and Carrera (1821), Miguel Varas Velasquez writes the bi- 
ography of the Chilean educator José Miguel Varas de la 
Barra (1802-1833), and P. E. W. de Moesbach continues his 
translation of the autobiography of Pascual Cofia, an Araucan 
Indian of the last half of the last century. 

The April-June issue begins with letters (1861-1863) from 
Francisco Bilbao to Miguel Luis Amunategui, valuable for 
literary history and impressive for their pessimistic view of 
public affairs. Other items include a project (1737) by Pedro 
de Cordova y Figueroa for ending the Araucan war, and 
biographical notes by Carlos Florez Vicufia, soldier in Chile 
and Mexico late in the sixteenth century. This latter item is 
continued in the July-December number of the Revista. That 
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number is mostly devoted to tributes to, or documents about, 
Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna (1831-1886). Among other ar- 
ticles is one by Raul Silva Castro, correcting Chilean sections 
of Alfred Coester’s Literary History of Spanish America (New 
York, 1916). 

Students of Latin American history know the excellent writ- 
ing and editing in such periodicals as the above. Historians in 
other fields should familiarize themselves with it. For in spite 
of its somewhat slight deliberate concern with the Pacific, the 
information above should illustrate how much non-Hispanic 
students might enrich their knowledge from these magazines, 


ROLAND DENNIS HUSSEY 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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An Expansionist in Baja California, 1855 
Edited by Rufus Kay Wyllys 


Introduction 


Scarcely had Alta California become the thirty-first com- 
monwealth of the Union, when ambitious schemers began to 
look covetously toward other Mexican lands to the southward. 
Notable among the regions to which they turned their atten- 
tion were Sonora and Baja California. The Morehead expe- 
dition of 1851, William Walker’s fiasco of 1853-1854, and the 
activities of Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon and Henry A. Crabb 
in Sonora, were only a few of the more outstanding among a 
host of projects, military or speculative, which had as goals 
the winning of more territory held to be rightfully Anglo- 
American under the doctrine of “manifest destiny.” 

That such schemes were by no means confined to the active 
brains of filibusters is indicated by the following letter from 
an American commercial agent to one of San Francisco’s finan- 
cial princes of 1855. Thomas Sprague, “attorney,” of San 
Francisco, was appointed United States commercial agent at 
La Paz and other points in Baja California in 1855. He had 
‘liberty to transact business” at La Paz, San José del Cabo 
and Cape San Lucas, with an official compensation in the shape 
of fees. Possibly the fee compensation in these remote penin- 
sular seaports was not sufficient for his needs, or he may have 
had expansionist ideas before his appointment. At all events, 
he proposed at least one plan for the acquisition of Baja Cali- 
fornia by the United States, and incidentally for the advance- 
ment of his own fortunes, as is shown by the subjoined letter. 
He seems not to have incurred any punishment by the Mexican 
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authorities, despite their evident knowledge of his intrigue, 
since he was still officially listed as commercial agent in 18509, 
Apparently he left La Paz about 1860. 

Joseph C. Palmer, to whom Sprague’s letter is addressed, 
was senior partner of the famous banking house of Palmer, 
Cook and Company, which played an important role in San 
Francisco’s financial circles of the early fifties. The company 
wielded great influence in both San Francisco and the govern- 
ment of California. In 1854 it is said to have seriously damaged 
the State’s credit “by withholding the interest due on its bonds 
in order to depreciate them for speculative purposes.” Again 
in 1856, when the company was holding certain state funds 
on deposit without security, the firm failed, causing a heavy 
loss to the State. Palmer himself was also accused of the at- 
tempted bribery of certain State officials in 1854. Sprague 
evidently expected that such an active and perhaps not too 
scrupulous financier would give a ready assent to his propo- 
sition. 

General José Maria Blancarte was the territorial governor 
of Baja California to whom Sprague refers. He had been ap- 
pointed in 1854 by Santa Anna, dictator of Mexico, to replace 
Governor Rebolledo, who had suffered captivity at the hands 
of William Walker’s filibusters in 1853. Blancarte seems to 
have been unfaithful to Santa Anna, for late in 1854 he had 
“pronounced” in favor of the revolution then in progress under 
the Plan de Ayutla. Later, however, in December, 1855, Blan- 
carte permitted the revival of the Baja California legislature, 
which elected J. M. Gomez jefe politico. But in the following 
year Blancarte seized control again. In 1857 he took most of 
his soldiers with him and left the peninsula to join a revolu- 
tionary movement on the West Coast of Mexico. In 1854, 
partly as a result of alarm over the Walker expedition, and 
partly, perhaps, to suppress anticipated discontent over the 
secularization of the Baja California missions, some six hun- 
dred Mexican soldiers had been sent to the peninsula. Perhaps 
the inability of the central government to pay so large and 
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remote a garrison accounts for the unrest among the soldiery, 
of which Sprague proposed to take advantage. It was in No- 
vember, 1855, that Admiral Jean Napoléon Zerman, an 
ex-naval officer of France, brought nearly two hundred Cali- 
fornian French, Italians and Anglo-Americans to La Paz, 
ostensibly on their way to join the Ayutla Revolution. But 
Blancarte, probably to improve his standing with the central 
government, seized these men and sent them captives to Mexico 
City. In general, the character of Blancarte was no doubt such 
as to justify Sprague’s belief that he could make use of the 
governor. 

Forming a background for the conditions described in 
Sprague’s letter is the situation of the Mexican Republic in 
1855. The centralist dictatorship of General Antonio Lépez de 
Santa Anna had come to an end in August, 1855. The dictator 
had rendered himself exceedingly unpopular among the Mexi- 
can ruling classes by his suppression of the state legislatures 
and his sale of portions of northern Mexico in the Gadsden 
Purchase. As a result, a revolution had broken out under a 
group of leaders who promulgated the Plan de Ayutla early 
in 1854 in the State of Guerrero. After vainly endeavoring to 
suppress the spreading revolt, Santa Anna fled from Mexico, 
leaving the country in confusion. The states of northwestern 
Mexico were particularly estranged from the centralist gov- 
ernment of Santa Anna, for that region had been a stronghold 
of the federalists and was the scene of more than one intrigue 
against the territorial integrity of Mexico. 

Sprague’s letter to Palmer was found and copied in the 
archive of the Secretaria de Guerra y Marina in Mexico City 
by the writer, then Native Sons of the Golden West Travelling 
Fellow in Pacific Coast History. The original is in Fraccién 
Primera, Operaciones Militares, 1857, Legajo 13, Sumaria: 
En averiguacion del verdadero objeto con que invadieron el 
Estado de Sonora los filibusteros que fueron derrotados en 
Caborca y de la complicidad que con ellos tengan algunos 
mexicanos. This location obviously links the activities of 
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Thomas Sprague with those of Henry A. Crabb, at least in 

the minds of the Mexican authorities; and there were probably | 

other ramifications existing among expansionists in California, ) 

for it was in 1853 that Crabb first proposed an expedition to ) 

Sonora or Baja California. A transcript of Sprague’s letter 
a 


may be found in the Bancroft Library at the University of 
California, among some thousands of transcripts dealing with i 
the western filibusters, brought from Mexico City and other n 








parts of Mexico by the writer. 5 
Obviously Sprague’s letter was intercepted by the Mexican : 
officials, and it may be that the letter which he mentions sending 4 
to Inge suffered a like fate. Whether these were the only mis- fe 
sives of this character despatched by Sprague to California 
friends is uncertain. Since Palmer’s banking house failed in C 
the following year, it is unlikely that Sprague’s plans would 
ever have been put into operation, even if Palmer and others : 
gave them favorable consideration. But the letter is of interest Yo 
as displaying the fanciful schemes of some of the California ing 
expansionists of the fifties, and as showing how widely spread, on 
in both financial and official circles, was the desire to possess, tos 
by fair means or otherwise, more of Mexico than had been In 
acquired by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo or the Gadsden @ * 
Purchase. A 
RuFus Kay WYLLys rega 
Arizona State Teachers College “t 
[Thomas Sprague to J. C. Palmer | oe 
Bs 
No. 2. La Paz, October 27th, 1855. West 
J. C. Palmer, Esqr.* . he 
Dear Sir. ag 
I arrived here on the 11th of September after a very plesent passage of 12 itis 
days. I found political matters as I expected, in a very confused State. Owing was 
to the general break up of the Central Government, this detached portion is (i the 
quite inclined not to have any thing to do with the Mother Country, but to try “ 
1 On Joseph C. Palmer, see H. H. Bancroft, History of Califormia (7 v., San Francisco, Fina 
1886), VI, 616, 618, vil, 177-180; T. H. Hittell, History of California (4 v., San Francise, tp 






1898), Iv, 146-148. 
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a small adventure on its own a/c.” The central. government has not paid the 
troops stationed in this Territory for the last year, nor have any other of the 
necessary expences of government been met, — consequently the officers and 
Soldiers are quite disgusted and express themselves ready to declare themselves 
independent of Mexico, and then to become a portion of the United States.* 
For a small amount of ready money I can at this moment induce the Govenor 
and the Officers and Soldiers under his command to declare this Territory 
independent of Mexico and then to become a part of the United States at any 
moment that J may require.t: Twenty five thousand dollars in hand and say 
Seventy five thousand to draw on from time to time, will purches this whole 
Territory. We can then sell to the United States for say two millions of dollars, 
put the difference in our pockets, besides reserving all of the lands that we want, 
Pearl fisheries, and Mines, etc. This plan is no idle scheme but as Entirely 
feasable as any opperation of ordinary life.® 

What I have to propose to you is this. You will call on Col. S. W. Inge, 
Consult with him.® Arrange with him so that he come here at once with the 
necessary means to enable me-to conclude the purches. You can then go too 
Washington and arrange to sell to the U.S. If it should be thought best it can 
be annexed as a Slave State.” All of which can be completed within four months. 
You had better come down with Inge, and go immediately from here to Wash- 
ington. I have written in full to Col. Inge by this express. You can rely intirely 
on what I say to you in regard to the willingness of the Govenor and Officers 
to sell the country. They will go into a measure of this kind heart and hand. 
Inregard to arranging this business, you will on no account let R. P. Hammond 

-2Cf. H. I. Priestley, The Mexican Nation: a History (New York, 1923), 320-323; 
H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico (6 v., San Francisco, 1885), Vv, 646-659. 


8’ This statement expresses a favorite belief among the Californian expansionists with 
regard to the states of northwestern Mexico. 

*See H. H. Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas (2 v., San Francisco, 1889), u, 
724 0.; Bancroft, Mexico, Vv, 608-609; J. F. Rippy, The United States and Mexico (New 
York, 1926), 176-177, 191-192; and R. K. Wyllys, The. French in Sonora (Berkeley, 
1932), 182, 214, 229 n. 

5Such a project as Sprague outlines was a fairly common enterprise among. south- 
western expansionists in those days. The pearl fishers of La Paz and its vicinity have 
been famous since the days of the Spanish comquistadores, while the mineral desposits 

of the peninsula are still far from being exploited to capacity. 

®Samuel W. Inge, a former Alabama congressman, came to California in the early 
fifties and was appointed United States District Attorney for California in 1853. He 
Was a somewhat lukewarm prosecutor of William Walker, Henry P. Watkins and others 
intheir trials on charges of filibustering. See Bancroft, California, vi, 674; E. A. Hitch- 
cock, Fifty Years in Camp and Field: Diary of Major-General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
US.A. (W. A. Croffut, editor, New York, 1909), 401; W. O. Scroggs, Filibusters and 
Financiers. (New York, 1916), 53, 58, 64. 
"Possibly this suggestion was made for the purpose of appealing to Inge’s ideas on the 

whject of slavery. 
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know any thing about it, or have any interest in it, on any account whatever.’ 

I have got a grant of the Island of Carmen and can furnish five hundred or 
one thousand tons of salt per month at a cost to me of not more than three 
dollar per ton on the landing. I consider it good to me for an income of five 
to eight thousand dollars per month, and which can be increased to any amount 
as the salt is inexhaustable.® 

There have been some rich silver mines opened near here lately, interest in 
which are offered me at a nomenal price. 

There is also an inexhaustible deposet of pure sulphur from which any amount 
of sulphor can be shiped at a very low cost. 

I can use in the way of business, and to great advantage some ten or twenty 
thousand dollars. I hope can be used in the way of investments of the same or 
like charicter of those that I have got hold of, some twenty five or thirty thovu- 
sand dollars. Should you like to adventure in the business, I will be very glad 
to joine you. 

Any thing can be done with the Govenor for money. Concequently he will 
play into our hands as we want him. These opperations are of a magnitude and 
kind that will accord with your notions of business. 

I again have to request your favorable attention to the above sujestions. 

I have the honor to remain Your obt. Servt. 
[Signed] Tuomas Spracue * 


J. C. Palmer, Esqr. San Francisco, Cal. 


8 R. P. Hammond was United States collector of customs for the Port of San Francisco. 
He was a retired army officer who had been in California since 1849, and was appointed 
to the post of collector in 1853. He is said to have been rather in sympathy with the 
filibustering element in San Francisco in 1853, but seems to have changed his attitude 
during the following year, having incurred criticism in connection with the case of 
William Walker’s expedition. He was later president of the California Pacific Railroad 
Company. See Bancroft, California, vi, 673-674, Vu, 585, 633 n.; Hitchcock, of. cit., 400- 
401; Wyllys, op. cit., 177. Apparently Sprague had good and special reasons for dis- 
trusting Hammond. 

9 Isla del Carmen lies in the Gulf of California, a few miles off the old mission of 
Loreto on the east coast of the peninsula. Its self-renewing salt-lagoon has been renowned 


for fully a century. The lagoon is subject to “rapid evaporation by which salt is 
precipitated in such quantities that the amount taken away in one week is reproduced 
in the next. The supply is said to be inexhaustible and of such remarkable quality that, 
with no purification whatever, it may be sold as the finest table salt.” The lagoon is still 


being exploited. See G. H. Banning, In Mexican Waters (Boston, 1925), 77-78; G. 


Bancroft, Lower California: a cruise. The Flight of the Least Petrel (New York and 
London, 1932), 222; A. W. North, The Mother of California (San Francisco, 190%), 
138. Other extensive salt beds and lagoons are to be found on the mainland of Baja 
California at Ojo de Liebre, which was the scene of a similar salt-producing enterprise 


promoted by Jacob P. Leese of California about 1872. 
10 See Introduction; also United States Official Registers, 1855, 1857, 1859, 1862. 
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Reviews of Books 


Adventures in the Santa Fé Trade, 1844-1847. By James Josiah Webb. Edited 
by Ralph P. Bieber. (The Arthur H. Clark Company, Glendale, California, 
1931. $6.00). 

This is the first of twelve volumes which are to be known as The Southwest 
Historical Series. They will consist of unpublished historical documents, for- 
merly inaccessible, and will depict social and economic conditions in the South- 
west during the nineteenth century. The last volume will be an extensive 
analytical index. 

Adventures in the Santa Fé Trade was written by one who participated in it. 
Like many others the author began as a novice. With common-sense, good 
judgment, tested courage and a strong physique as his principal stock-in-trade 
he worked his way up to a position of enviable leadership in the business. Unlike 
his many colleagues, however, he recorded his experiences and preserved 
for posterity important first-hand information on the subject. His early adven- 
tures are related with a certain naiveté, and his advance from the position of 
a novice to one of prominence, with all its risks and discouragements is told 
with clarity and tact. One cannot read the volume without feeling that Webb 
was something more than an ordinary frontier business man. 

There is a timeliness in Webb’s narrative, too, which gives it an important 
place among the primary works on the Santa Fé trade. He began just after 
Josiah Gregg retired, and his account is a continuation of the Commerce of the 
Prairies. During the three years which ended in July, 1847, Webb made several 
trips fr »m Independence to Santa Fé and Chihuahua, and extended his enter- 
prises as far south as San Juan de los Lagos just east of San Blas, selling American 
goods at Mexican fairs and buying Mexican wares. In 1846 he left Independence 
ahead of Doniphan and Kearny. He traded in Mexico during the war between 
that country and the United States, and gives information on contemporary 
Mexican public sentiment and on the handicap American traders experienced 
in their effort to do business during that period. His account of tariff regulations 
and their administration serves to remind the student anew of the risks and 
uncertainties which regularly accompanied the trade of American commerce 
venders. The national and international character of the business is indicated. 

The editorial work is excellent. Dr. Bieber has shown thorough knowledge 
of the geography and history of the country traveled by the author, and his 
editorial notes reveal an extended acquaintance with the characters who appear 

in the narrative. Undoubtedly he received valuable assistance and information 
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from Webb's letters and papers which have been preserved in such complete 
form. The format of Adventures in the Santa Fé Trade maintains the high 
standard the publisher has followed in his earlier series. 

Mills College CARDINAL Goopwin 


The Indian Uprising in Lower California, 1734-1737. By Father Sigismundo 
Taraval. Translated, with introduction and notes, by Marguerite Eyer 
Wilbur. (Los Angeles, The Quivira Society, 1931. xii-+-298 pp. $5.50). 
In this handsomely printed and sumptuously illustrated volume The Quivira 

Society has maintained the reputation won for itself by its earlier printing of 
the Luxan Journal of the Espejo expedition into New Mexico of 1582-1583. 
This volume, the second sponsored by the Society, likewise is in keeping with 
this organization’s purpose of making available in English dress, with scholarly 
introductions and notes, rare or unpublished materials concerning the history 
of the Hispanic Southwest. In this case the journal of Father Taraval, covering 
the critical years of the Indian uprising in Lower California of 1734-1737, 
provides a first-hand source account of a little-known period and neglected area 
of American history. That Taraval was one of the chief authorities drawn 
upon by Miguel Venegas in the compilation of the Lower California section 
of his famous Noticia de la California provides ample evidence of the historical 
value of this journal. 

Father Sigismundo Taraval, like two of the great founders of Jesuit missions 
on the west coast, Fathers Kino and Salvatierra, was an Italian. Like the latter, 
he was also a Milanese of Spanish antecedents. Born in Lodi, in the province 
of Milan, October 27, 1700, he entered the Society of Jesus October 31, 1718, 
and after a period of study in Spain and Mexico was sent to Lower California 
in May of 1730 to initiate his labors. Stationed at various missions there and 
in particular founding the southerly mission of Santa Rosa in the troublesome 
Indian area near La Paz, he went through the vexed years of revolt in this 
southern region shortly after his journal was started in July, 1737. Narrowly 
escaping martyrdom on several occasions, he lived on to see the rebels quieted 
by force in 1737, the ravages of the war repaired, a presidio established at 
Cape San Lucas. His work in the peninsula continued to 1751 when he retired 
to Guadalajara, Mexico, in which city he died some twelve years after- 
ward. 

The journal provides a stirring account of the Indian attacks interspersed 
with acid comments on the inefficiency of the military. The difficult nature 
of the country, the character and civilization of the Indians, their various 
tribes, and Father Taraval’s personal part in the troubles of the time are all 
faithfully recorded. Of special interest are his accounts of the Indian medicine 
men and his encounters with these exponents of a rival religion. The reader 
_ brings away from the reading of the narrative a clear picture of the great 
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obstacles with which these Jesuits of Lower California were confronted and 
a feeling of admiration for the devotion which held them to an apparently 
hopeless task in the face of an almost daily threat of death by violence. The 
historian of Spanish frontier institutions will also find considerable material 
in it on missionary methods and on the relations of conflict between the mis- 
sionaries and the military in a province where the former were in control. Of 
greatest importance, however, is the light it sheds on the meager institutions 
which were, three decades later, to furnish the basis for the occupation of 
Upper California. 

The work of translating and editing has been done with care and expert 
skill. TThe introduction provides a useful historical setting and supplies the 
reader with necessary knowledge concerning the provenance of the document, 
the surrounding documentation, and the modern literature of the subject. 
A chronological table and a well made index contribute to the publication. 

University of Michigan ArTHUuR §. AITON 


Barros Arana, Educador, Historiador y Hombre Publico. By Ricardo Donoso. 
(Santiago, Chile, Universidad de Chile, 1931. 337 pp.). 


From the pen of Don Ricardo Donoso has come another volume of Chilean 
biography. This writer, well known in Latin American circles for his literary 
achievements, will be remembered by North American readers as the author 
of Vicufia Mackenna’s biography (1925); a volume on the friendship of 
Vicufia Mackenna and Mitre (1926) ; a history of Chilean journalism in his 
Veinte Afios de la Historia del Mercurio (Chile’s leading daily, 1927) ; and 
(with Fanor Velasco) the Historia de la Constitucion de la Propiedad Austral 
(1928), in which he discusses the complex problem of land titles and the history 
of frontier settlement in southern Chile. As Director of the well organized 
National Archives, housed in Chile’s beautiful new National Library building 
at Santiago, Dr. Donoso is making excellent use of the extensive materials at 
his command for historical research. In the present volume, as in his others, 
he carries on the type of investigation that has given Chilean letters a well 
deserved fame in this field. Following the course charted by Vicufia Mackenna, 
the two Amunateguis, Barros Arana, and the late Don José Toribio Medina, 
the present group of scholars is steadily adding to the country’s volume of 
historical exploration. With the same painstaking research that has character- 
ized Thayer Ojeda, Gonzalo Bulnes, Tomas Guevarra, Crecente Errazuris, 
Amunategui Solar, and Ricardo Latcham (not to mention others), Donoso 
is contributing a series of well documented studies in Chilean history. With 
his present volume he appears to have set his course directly toward biographical 
writing. His selected field seems to be the history of historians. This latest 
contribution will add materially to the lustre of his own literary achievements 
as well as to that of the subject of his sketch. 
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Donoso describes Barros Arana in three lines of activity, as literary leader, 
as educator, and as statesman. In each of these fields his subject left his mark; 
in each the biographer attempts to trace the development from the simple, 
unsuspected beginning to the culmination in positions of prominence and im- 
portant contributions to the national life. However, while Barros Arana’s 
service to education and to international harmony was conspicuous, it was 
in literature that he was most distinguished, and it is for his work in that field 
that he will be remembered. 

To the casual reader Barros Arana is thought of as the author of one great 
work, his Historia General de Chile, published in sixteen volumes, appearing 
from 1884 to 1902. It is this extended production that has placed him among 
the foremost literary lights as well as among the greatest historians.of Latin 
America. To Barros Arana’s-preparation for this great work, the background 
of familiarity with his country’s past, the opportunity. for extensive research 
among the archives of European and American governments, the wide personal 
acquaintance with men who had made much of the early history of Chile, our 
author gives many pages. A long list of early writings, contributions: to: the 
daily press and to periodicals, essays on history and biography, monographs, 
discussion of disputed matters in the history of Chile, letters and reports, running 
from 1850 to the date in which the first volumes of the major work appeared, 
show how extensive had been his research, and into how many fields his studies 
had carried him. Those sixteen volumes are thus seen to have been the harvest 
of a life-time of labor, all the more notable since so little of painstaking research 
had been undertaken before his day. Much of this work was done while Barros 
Arana was virtually an exile from his country, due to his continued attack upon 
the government. 

As educator, Barros Arana distinguished himself by the reforms he intro- 
duced into the systems of instruction prevalent in Chile. His aim was to 
modernize and liberalize the education being given to the youth of his country. 
The study of Latin was abridged, natural science was given a place in the 
secondary courses of study for the first time, improved methods of teaching 
were introduced. Moreover, finding a serious lack of text books suitable for 
use in the schools, he set himself to the preparation of some of the most badly 
needed. He produced a History of America, a History of Literature, and 4 
text on Physical Geography, all of which found acceptance and use in the 
schools of Chile. In spite of the influence which he wielded as director, first of 
the Instituto Nacional and later of the National University itself, his attempted 
reforms brought him unrelenting opposition from the more conservative minded 
and led to his resignation from both institutions. The advances which he intro- 
duced, however, have survived, and he is now looked upon as one of the greatest 
contributors to the educational system of his country. 

The opportunities for political services rendered by Barros Arana grew out 
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of his preparation as a teacher and his eminence as a man of letters. He acted 
as minister to the Argentine during the days when trouble was brewing over 
their boundary line in the Andes, as adviser to the government in drawing up 
the treaty of 1881 which attempted to define that. border, and as expert in the 
negotiations carried on at the beginning of the present century which finally 
led to a peaceful settlement of that dispute by arbitration. In that contention 
he insisted that the divortium aquarum constituted the most natural and satis- 
factory boundary line that could be drawn down the length of the Andes, as 
against the Argentine claim that the line should run from culminating peak 
to culminating peak. In the final award made by King Edward VII the conten- 
tion of Barros Arana was largely supported. 

This latest volume of Donoso’s, with its documentation, its appendices, its ex- 
tensive bibliography, and its complete list of the writings of Chile’s eminent. 
historian, is typical of the best work being turned out by the younger group of 
Latin American scholars. The productions of these careful students cannot be 
ignored by those who seek to know the worthwhile literature of the day. 

University of California at Los Angeles Grorce M. McBriwe 


Alboroto y Motin de México del 8 de Junio de 1692: Relacion de Don Carlos 
de Sigtienza y Gongora en yna carta dirigida al Almirante Don Andrés de 
Pez. Edicion anotada por Irving A. Leonard. (México, 1932. 160 pp.). 


In the month of June, 1692, the calm of the City of Mexico was suddenly 
broken by.a violent uprising, caused by maladministration, famine, and pulque. 
The crown officers would have prevailed less easily and the learned world 
would have suffered an irreparable loss had it not been for a remarkable cleric, 
who, half dressed, hastened at night from his library toward. the viceroy’s 
burning palace, and thence, at three in the morning, to the Cabildo, which, 
together with all other public buildings, the mob had set on fire. With crowbar 
and axe he cut his way to the archives and, followed by many helpers, saved entire 
the city’s most valuable collection of records. We ourselves owe a debt to Don 
Carlos de Sigiienza, which we should recall whenever we use a rare old irre- 
placeable manuscript or book of those days. | 

Don Carlos, more than any other American of that age, reconciled studies 
with activities, the library with the market place, science with religion. In civil 
engineering and city planning the government depended on him; he was care- 
fully listened to in the council chamber ; as a scientist he was ahead of his time; 
he had out of a meager income collected the best library in the New World; 
he was the first American journalist,-an essayist and letter writer of originality 
and gusto; an eloquent preacher ; and finally, as became the nephew of Luis de 
Gongora, he was a poet, delighting with sonnets his friend Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz. Don Carlos de Sigiienza was not only one of the great figures of Mexico 
but of the seventeenth-century world. 
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This was the man that saved the Cabildo’s library during the Alboroto 
Motin de México del 8 de Junio de 1692. The italics form the title of 2 new 
book by Professor Irving A. Leonard of the University of California, with the 
subtitle: Relacién de Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora en una carta dirigida 
al Almirante Don Andrés de Pex. 

To Professor Leonard we became indebted, in 1929, for his delightful study 
of this famous Mexican, entitled Don Carlos de Sigtienza y Gongora: a Mexican 
Savant of the Seventeenth Century, so readable that one is likely to forget the 
sound scholarship of it. We have now to thank its author for amplifying, in 
the Alboroto y Motin, a single chapter of the more comprehensive book. There 
always is, after a thorough investigation, such as the biography of Don Carlos 
above mentioned, a number of by-products, often as interesting, after their 
kind, as the main thesis. And such is the Alboroto y Motin. It is, of course, 
thoroughly documented, annotated, and appendixed, and is introduced, in 
four very graceful pages, by Don Federico Gomez de Orozco, a professor of 
history in the National Museum of Mexico City. For a frontispiece we have 
a reproduction of a portrait of Don Carlos, engraved by Castro, who sums up, 
in the legend below the portrait, the manysidedness of his subject: “Dn Carlos 
de Sigiienza y Goéngora, Mexicano, Cosmographo del Rey N. S. y su Ca- 
thedratico Iubilado de las ciencias Mathematicas, y Contador de la RI Vniber- 
cidad de México, Insigne en todas las Ciencias, Examinador Genl de Artilleros.” 

The “Relacion” of the subtitle is indeed a relacion; though it takes the form 
of a letter to Admiral Pez, it occupies sixty pages of type. In his introduction, 
Professor Leonard says it is the most detailed and interesting of all descriptions 
written during the Colonial epoch, not only concerning the uprising of 1692 
but of the whole series of disturbances in the seventeenth century. Being an 
eyewitness of most that he narrates, being also the Viceroy’s historiographer, it 
would naturally occur to him to write it out, even if he had not been a born 
reporter. Just why he gave the narration the form of a letter to his friend the 
Admiral is not so clear; but as the Admiral was at that time in Madrid urging 
the occupation and fortification of the Bay of Pensacola (doubtless hoping to 
be governor general of a vast new empire with Pensacola for its chief port) 
Don Carlos probably expected him to print the letter in the imperial capital, 
in order to correct some mistaken and some willfully false impressions of the 
uprising sent to Carlos II by enemies of the Viceroy, the Conde de Galve. The 
expectation was not realized, nor were the Admiral’s hopes concerning Pen- 
sacola. 

Though long known in manuscript to historians of Mexico and frequently 
cited by Gonzalez Obregon, Bancroft, and others, the letter now appears for 
the first time in type. Its history is too long to give here. That the letter (now 
Bancroft Ms., no. 226) is genuine is undoubted ; the well-known hand of Don 
Carlos wrote the heading and signed the last sheet. The funny spelling and 
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capitalization have been retained, and go to show that, like many great men, 
Don Carlos was a careless speller, with a lavish excess of double letters joined 
to penurious abbreviations; unless, indeed, he signed a copy which he could 
have improved if so minded. Here is an example: 


Yo tambien Me halle entonses en el Palacio porque, entregandole el Sancto oleo a 
un ayudante de Cura, Me bine a el; pero, No Siendo Estta Cartta Relacion de merittos 
proprios Sino de los Susessos de la Noche del dia Ocho de Junio a que Me halle 
presente, Escusare desde aqui para lo de adelante referirme Nuda Mentte lo Mucho 
(o nada, o lo que quiSieron emulos que Nunca Falttan) que, Sin haser reFlexa a mi 
estado, hisse Exponttanea y grasiossa Mentte y Sin Mirar al premio quando, ya Con 
una Varreta, ya Con una acha, Corttando Vigas, apalancando puerttas por mi 
industria, Se le quitaron al Fuego de entre las manos no Solo algunos quartos de 
palacio Sino tribunales enteros y de la Ciudad Su mexor Archiuo. Vasta Con estto 
lo yue a mi toca. 


It is from others that we learn of the writer’s cool courage; but otherwise 
the account is full and complete, beginning with the conditions and events in 
previous years that led up to the outbreak; in the course of this the narrator 
pauses to tell of his now famous but then derided observations of the total eclipse 
of the sun on August 23, 1691. Don Carlos seems to have been the only man 
in the New World who displayed a scientific attitude toward the eclipse, the 
only one who observed it with instruments and praised God for the thrilling 
opportunity. His compatriots unanimously attributed to the phenomenon all 
the agricultural and social disasters of the following year, and during the 
obscuration crowded into churches to pray for mercy. A chapter of Professor 
Leonard’s Don Carlos is devoted to this subject, and here in the Alboroto y 
Motin are a few additional notes about it. 

It should be added that the book was all set up by hand in a printing office 
which had enough type for only half a dozen pages at a time; hence the proof 
had to be read in haste to allow a speedy distribution of the type. No wonder 
there are several misprints; but the type is large and clear and the make-up 
pleasing. 

University of California at Los Angeles S. L. Mitrarp RosENBERG 


Early Catholic Missions in Old Oregon. Edited by Clarence C. Bagley. (Seattle, 
Lowman and Hanford Company, 1932, volume I. 238 pp. $5.00). 


This volume consists of reprints of Francis Norbert Blanchet’s Historical 
Sketches of the Catholic Church in Oregon, 1838-1878, and of J. B. A. Brouil- 
let's Authentic Account of the Murder of Dr. Whitman and Other Missionaries 
by the Cayuse Indians of Oregon, in 1847, and the Causes which Led to that 
Horrible Catastrophe. Father Blanchet’s Sketches originally appeared in the 
Portland Catholic Sentinel, February 7 to September 12, 1878, and shortly 
thereafter a limited edition in book form was issued. Thirty years later Father 
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J. B. Boulet of Ferndale, Washington, republished the Sketches in his monthly, 


Glad Tidings, using a copy “thoroughly corrected by the author.” The rarity 
of all editions of this important work justifies its reprinting. Father Brouillet’s 
Authentic Account, written in 1848, was first published in 1853, a second edition 
by S. J. McCormick, Portland; appearing in 1869. This work is likewise 
excessively rare. 

As a youth in Oregon during the fifties and sixties the editor of this volume, 
the late Mr. Bagley, shared the almost universal belief that the Catholic priests 
had incited the Indians to the Whitman massacre, and joined in the bitter 
hatred which was prevalent toward all aspects of Catholicism. For the son of 
a Methodist clergyman and a Willamette Institute classmate of several of 
the girls involved in the Whitman tragedy, such a bias was almost inevitable. 
Discovering many years later that there was another side to the case, Mr. 
Bagley undertook to make accessible through republication some of the more 
important works describing the missionary labors of the priests and defending 
them against the extravagant and slanderous charges that had been disseminated 
so widely. 

Father Brouillet’s pamphlet was frankly propaganda, designed as a rebuttal 
of the accusations of Spalding, Kinzay, Osborne, and others whose anonymous 
communications and editorials had enjoyed publicity in the Oregon press. It 
is quite understandable that Brouillet’s argument occasionally warms beyond 
a calm and judicial tone. He buttresses his position, though, with a wealth of 
testimony by Protestants and seculars, such as Hines, Douglas, Ogden, McKay, 
Toupin, and White, and modern scholarship agrees, by and large, with his 
exculpation of the priests (e.g., Fuller, 4 History of the Pacific Northwest, 
ch. ix). 

The Sketches by Father Blanchet also contain many sharp strictures on 
Protestant missionaries and mission methods, but these are incidental to a positive 
relation of the experiences and labors of the “black robes.” After explaining the 
origin of the Catholic enterprise for Oregon, the Sketches describe the journey 
of the first two priests, Blanchet and Desmers, from Lachine to Red River, 
Jasper’s House, Punch Bowl, Big Bend, the Dalles, Walla Walla, and finally 
Fort Vancouver. Traveling with a Hudson’s Bay Company brigade by canoe, 
pack train, and canoe, Blanchet had opportunity to observe the traders and 
Indians as well as the scenic wonders. And as he goes on to describe the missionary 
work in Oregon, he sheds light on ethnological matters and secular developments 
in addition to religious progress. For the early period, in fact, his book is one of 
the principal sources for information about the territory north of the Columbia 


and west of the Cascades. 
The book is produced in attractive format, tastefully bound and free from 


typographical slips. Brief prefaces precede the two reprints and there are 


thumbnail biographical sketches of F. N. Blanchet, A. M. A. Blanchet, Modeste 
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Desmers, and J. B. A. Brouillet, this last note incorporated in. the second 
preface. There are no maps, no illustrations, and no index. Most readers would 
appreciate more explanatory notes, of which there are very few. Mr. Bagley 
chose, apparently, to let the original documents speak for themselves —a pro- 
cedure that in contrast to the current tendency toward over-annotation is not 
without merit. A companion volume is promised and will be welcomed. 
University of California at Los Angeles Joun CAUGHEY 


Ancient Life in the American Southwest: with an Introduction on the General 
History of the American Race. By Edgar Lee Hewett. (Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1930. xvii+392 pp. $5.00). 


Mr. Hewett’s life-work concerns the Pueblo Indians, ‘the first Americans 

. a silent people in a silent land,” whose haunting ruins of a day that is 
gone stand as the remnant of a lost race. The region as a vast and colorful 
laboratory in which natural and human history are inseparable is his thesis. 
With that purpose in view he portrays the southwestern Indian culture as 
“revealing to those who can penetrate through symbol and song and ceremony 
the inner life of a people as imaginative, as gentle, as harmonious as any that 
have ever existed on this planet.” 

Beginning his narration with a summary of known American Indian culture, 
Mr. Hewett introduces the process of “the Americanizing of a race.” Unlike 
the Old World, the task of the archzologist in America is concerned entirely 
with phases of a single race, one without stratification of diverse cultures. “I 
know of no reason for thinking that America ever was discovered,” declares the 
author, “since for unnumbered ages man wandered from one continent to 
another.’’ America molded one race which spread over the entire continent. 
At present it appears, however, that the first great experiment in the evolution 
of American society is at an end, for no longer can the Indian race continue 
as an unmixed people. The Indian is thus the result of the first and only process 
of Americanization that has been carried to completion. 

Although subjugated by the material civilization of the Europeans, the 
aesthetic, ethical, and social culture of the Indian has persisted through the 
centuries, the destruction of the soul of the race, a race of Oriental psychology, 
appearing impossible. In the life of the Indian, religion, art, industry, and 
social structures are all integrated in daily experience. In a plea for under- 
standing and fair treatment of the Indian, Mr. Hewett states: “. . . it is a 
noble heritage that comes down to us from the long past of America — a heritage 
of experience, of thought, of expression, recorded in art, religion, social order ; 
results of fervent aspiration and mighty effort; a race pressing its way toward 
the sun, running its course and passing into the shadows. Its study is the finest 
aspect of the conservation movement — an attempt to rescue and preserve the 
life-history of a great division of the human species.” 
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The second part of the volume, called “CContemporary Ancestry,” gives a 
picture of the Pueblo land, “‘a vast world in time and space, physically shrunken 
now to the few attenuated villages in the Rio Grande Valley and on the desert 
to the west.” Resulting from a mysterious and unknown cause, the number of 
inhabited Pueblo villages has decreased over two-thirds. Centers of the true 
Pueblo, sedentary, town-dwelling Indians, including hundreds of populous 
towns and numberless smaller ones, disappeared centuries before the time of 
the conquering Spaniards. The original stimulus for decline was not due to the 
coming of the white men, affirms Mr. Hewett. In this early culture the political 
unit was the community, a miniature republic, “a closely knit, highly organized 
body, a remarkable structure made up of clans, fraternities, priesthoods, with 
civil and religious authority sharply defined and provided for by election, never 
by inheritance.” 

In every respect the modern Pueblo Indians are contemporaries of the village 
Indians of half a millennium ago. It is the wisdom of the past upon which all 
the present life is based. A number of Pueblo folk tales, religious beliefs, and 
ceremonies are presented in proof of this observation. Only in the light of 
religious beliefs can the racial mental type be truthfully interpreted. Through 
the centuries of contact with white civilization the Indians have lost a great deal 
of their appreciation of beauty and have acquired in its stead “a passive toleration 
of the commonplace.” 

The third and final section of the study is devoted to “The Realm of the 
Pick and Spade,” a portrayal of the past discoveries and future tasks of the 
archeologist in the Southwest. Treated geographically, the section is a valuable 
synthesis of knowledge in the field. 

Over old, old trails the author leads the way in an attempt to rescue for 
history the story of the people who lived in the Southwest, from a “theater 
whereon vast forces have played through eons of time.” 

In answer to the need for a comprehensive correlation of authentic material 
for students and general readers, the book is a revelation of the life and times 
of the ancient people in the Southwest. It is a valuable contribution from an 
experienced scholar of the region. 

University of Southern California Gerorce P. HAMMOND 


Los Gobernadores de Guayaquil del Siglo XVIII, prélogo de Rafael Altamira. 
By Abel-Romeo Castillo. (Madrid, Imprenta de Galo Saez, 1931. 
xli+397 pp.). : 

The work under review is one of the products of that galaxy of young South 
American scholars who are beholden for their historical training and inspiration 
to Professor Rafael Altamira of Madrid. Although Dr. Castillo writes of 
his native city his work is based not so much on materials located in Guayaquil 
as on investigations prosecuted in the archives of Seville, Madrid, and Simancas. 
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He states in his introduction that his object in writing his book is three-fold: 
to correct the confusion, long prevalent among otherwise well-informed his- 
torians, between the status of Guayaquil as Corregimiento and as Gobernacion 
Militar ; to determine the exact date at which the change of régime took place; 
and finally — and most important of all — to “‘study for the first time methodic- 
ally, chronologically, and on the basis of documents that period of the history 
of Guayaquil comprised between the years 1763 and 1803 in which the military 
governors of the eighteenth century exercised their authority in our city.” 

No one could doubt after reading this carefully written and abundantly 
documented monograph that Dr. Castillo has succeeded in his purpose. The 
first two problems which he considers, though fundamental in the local history 
of the chief port of Ecuador, are too intricate to be discussed here. The major 
portion of the work is devoted to a careful, even metitulous study of the nar- 
rative history of Guayaquil and incidentally of the entire Presidency of Quito 
under the rule of the five military governors who were in power from 1763 
to 1803. No episode of importance has escaped the scrutiny of the writer. 
As is well known the last third of the eighteenth century constituted a critical 
period in the history of Spanish America and the Presidency of Quito was 
by no means immune to those changes which paved the way for the loss of 
Spain’s overseas possessions. Among the salient events of the epoch so carefully 
studied by Dr. Castillo was the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767. The writer’s 
sympathies are clearly on the side of the sons of Loyola. All the more arresting 
therefore is his judgment of this event: 


It cannot be gainsayed that the Jesuits were the most genuine representatives of 
European culture in the colonies and that from this point of view their expulsion was 
deplorable in the extreme. On the other hand they had accumulated too much wealth, 
which, combined with the vast culture which they possessed and the large authority 
which they enjoyed gave them the primacy in the colony, socially, politically and 
economically, a primacy which more and more usurped that of the public authorities. 
It was this primacy which Charles III decided to suppress with an energetic hand. 


Were one to venture a criticism of this well-written and scholarly work 
it would be directed against the comparatively little attention devoted to the 
social, political, and religious life of Guayaquil during the epoch of the military 
governors. Dr. Castillo recognizes the validity of such criticism but justifies 
himself on the grounds that the documents on which he has so carefully built 
his historical edifice contain only scanty data on these subjects. A better 
justification is that suggested by Professor Altamira in his sympathetic “Prdé- 
logo,” namely that the scope of the book furnishes no warrant for the inclusion 
of material of this type. Dr. Castillo’s instinct in keeping close to his documents 
was probably sound. Other writers with neither the opportunity nor the desire 
to immerse themselves in the Spanish archives may be trusted to reconstruct 
the social life of eighteenth century Ecuador. Such a writer is Dr. Chaves 
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Franco, whose entertaining book, Crénicas de Guayaquil Antiguo, appeared 
while Dr. Castillo’s book was in the press. 

It is safe to say that for the somewhat constricted period which he treats 
Dr. Castillo has written a monograph which in accuracy and detail approaches 
finality. All subsequent historians of Ecuador will stand in his debt. His book 
is a worthy addition to such standard works as Gonzalez Suarez, Historig 
General de la Republica del Ecuador and Camilo Destrugge, Compendio de 
la Historia del Ecuador. It contains a carefully prepared bibliography, a com- 
prehensive and accurate index and its value is further enhanced by the inclusion 
of a number of reproductions of important documents and illustrations of the 
eighteenth century. 

Stanford University Percy ALVIN Martin 


Outpost of Empire, the Story of the Founding of San Francisco. By Herbert 
E. Bolton, Sather Professor of History and Director of the Bancroft Library, 
University of California. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. xxiii+-334 
+-xvii pp. $5.00). 

As the title indicates, this work is concerned with the founding of Spanish 
California, and especially San Francisco. It is based upon original sources — 
thirteen diaries, one journal, and a mass of official correspondence — checked 
and enlivened by personal excursions made by the author over the trails of the 
Spanish explorers and colonists. 

By means of the phrase “Outpost of Empire” employed in the title, and two 
brief introductory chapters, Professor Bolton presents his interpretation of 
Spain’s achievement in the New World and the setting for the story with 
which he is specificially concerned. The main story falls into three parts: the 
opening of a land route to California; the San Francisco Colony; and the 
return of Anza and Palma to Mexico in 1776. The second of these parts is 
somewhat longer than all the rest of the volume combined. 

Thus it will be observed that the founding of San Francisco is narrated in 
great detail. But the story is not difficult reading, for the chapters are. brief - 
there are sixty-five in the volume—and the sprightly narrative is supported 
by sixty-two illustrations and ten excellent maps. 

Whoever reads this meticulous but lively account of Spanish frontier effort 
will be impressed by Hispanic courage, patience, and genius for the selection 
of strategic sites for occupation. Father Pedro Font, one of the participants 
in the enterprise of that day, predicted that San Francisco would become a 
great center of commerce and civilization. And so it has. “But,” as Professor 
Bolton writes in his “Epilogue,” “from then to now it has been true to its 
original character —an outpost of empire. . . Under its latest emblem the 
City of St. Francis still stands as it began, a borderland community, an inter- 
preter between diverse faiths, a nexus between Nordic and. Hispanic cultures, 
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a Western Hemisphere outpost toward the vast world beyond the Pacific, 
a link between the restless Occident and the patient, mighty Orient.” 
Duke University J. Frep Rippy 


Diplomatic Relations Between the United States and Japan, 1853-1895. By 
Payson J. Treat. (Stanford University Press, 1932. 2 vols., 1100 pp. $10.00). 


In his Diplomatic Relations Between the United States and Japan, Professor 
Treat has produced the definitive work on his chosen subject. Even though 
the opening of the Japanese archives at some future date might add some new 
interpretations, it is not likely that any significant changes would have to be 
made in the work under discussion. Dr. Treat has made meticulous use of the 
State Department archives in Washington, of documents published by foreign 
governments, of various memoirs and valuable biographies by both Occidentals 
and Japanese, and of writings by Japanese based on government records and 
other important sources. 

Four years ago Dr. Treat published a text-book on recent Far Eastern history 
which has become the leader in its field. In that work Dr. Treat reached many 
unorthodox conclusions, especially as regards Japan’s foreign relations. There- 
tofore most similar works had been based on British while ignoring American 
sources. Not infrequently Dr. Treat’s conclusions were criticized because of 
their novelty, inasmuch as in the text-book the author did not cite his sources. 
In the work under present discussion Dr. Treat gives monographic treatment 
with so meticulous a citation of sources that his interpretations of events must 
come to replace those of the past. 

The usual American practice, with the exception of Seward’s secretaryship, 
of supporting Japan in her struggle towards autonomy; the frequent tardiness 
of the Department of State to consider urgent despatches from Tokyo; treaty 
revision negotiations in the light of American attitude and interests; and 
American “good offices” in the Sino-Japanese war, are all amply presented. 
No student of the recent Far East can afford to be unfamiliar with this ‘work. 

It is gratifying to read so appreciative and extensive a survey of the career 
of one of the most able American diplomats in the Far East, John A. Bingham, 
minister to Japan from 1873 to 1885. Never before has this man been given 
his due credit as a worthy successor of Townsend Harris at the Japanese court. 

While I cannot praise Dr. Treat’s work too highly, I believe that in his 
attempt to give the whole truth he has often presented inconsequential informa- 
tion of legation or Japanese activities which at times tends to obscure the larger 
picture of the problems which he is portraying. That Dr. Treat recognizes this 
defect is clear from his preface, but at the same time I believe he could have 
done more to remedy it. 

Errors of fact are very few in number. Now and then Dr. Treat makes a 
slip in regard to affairs in Korea or China (as when (p. 242) he alleges Lt. 
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Foulk’s refusal to be an intermediary between the Japanese government and 
its Seoul legation to have been a refusal to act between the Japanese government 
and Korean officials) but such errors are few and far between. I would be more 
satisfied, however, had Dr. Treat in his treatment of the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese war made a more extensive statement of the Chinese position 
vis-a-vis the Japanese. His apparent assumption that the Chinese must be 
blamed for the war because of their refusal to join Japan in forcing reforms 
on the Korean government must be considered in the light of the fact that the 
Japanese made their demand when they were in military control of the strategic 
points in Korea. Few nations would accept a demand under such circumstances 
if they thought they had powers of resistance, as the Chinese did think. Probably 
Dr. Treat believes the war was inevitable in view of the conflicting policies 
of the two governments, but I would be more satisfied with his handling of the 
problem of the diplomatic correspondence were he to state this opinion cate- 
gorically. Otherwise his treatment of the negotiations might well lay him open 
to the unfortunate charge of not being wholly disinterested. 

The above criticism refers to only a minor portion of the voluminous work. 
Professor Treat has produced a study in Japanese-American relations which 
must remain the definitive work for many years to come. 

University of Oregon Haroitp J. Nose 


American Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations. By James Morton Callahan. 

(New York, Macmillan, 1932. x-+644 pp. $4.00). 

Henry Adams some forty years ago, discussing the relations of the United 
States and Spain, declared: “In the end, far more than half the territory of the 
United States was the spoil of the Spanish Empire, rarely acquired with perfect 
propriety. . . Spain had immense influence over the United States, but it was 
the influence of the whale over its captors — the charm of a huge, helpless, and 
profitable victim.” 

Professor Callahan has written much on our relations with Hispanic America; 
he has not been able to avoid some of the attitude of Adams, indeed, in reviewing 
our relations with Mexico from the beginning of the two republics to the present, 
he has rather a story of continuous aggression and industrious resistance to tell. 
It should be said that not only his own writings, but those of numerous American 
students, have prepared the way for a comprehensive summary like this. It 
is also proper to say that among these, Rippy has done an earlier survey of most 
of the years covered by Professor Callahan. The works by Manning, Reeves, 
Rives, and Garber, monographic in character, have also rendered the survey 
more amenable to treatment. 

The fight for the American continent began with its discovery; the drive 
to oust Spain was long an English tradition, and I should have liked to see this 
survey recognize the fact that both European and American tradition make 
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relations with Mexico of a piece with our racial heritage. Callahan confines 
himself pretty much to what the chancellories of the Mexican and American 
nations have striven for. He has gone with utter thoroughness to the American 
manuscript archives of Instructions and Despatches, making therefrom a pains- 
taking chronicle. Fifteen major episodes engage his attention, episodes concerned 
with American attempts to purchase territory, obtain railroad routes, establish 
control over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, control the Gulf of Mexico, over- 
come conflicts of laws regarding mineral, agricultural, or commercial activity, 
collect debts, and so on. There is not an instance in which Mexico has been the 
original seeker for advantage. The result of the study leads to few philosophical 
phrases of interpretation, but one in particular says: “American policy, although 
always accompanied by an attitude of good will and frequently by unusual 
patience, has too often, possibly through lack of sympathetic insight, assumed 
an attitude of superiority and of impatience with Mexican arguments and 
delays which have characterized an independent people groping toward na- 
tionality and national stability through a very long struggle marked by repeated 
effort.” 

It might be added that in too many cases the personality of the American 
minister in Mexico has not made for clear understanding. Andrew Jackson 
finally called Anthony Butler a scoundrel; in more recent years the grade of 
service has risen far above the standards of the beginning ; but it is a very difficult 
matter to obtain totally disinterested services in diplomatic service, and our 
error in this respect has been frequent. “Gimme, gimme,” grows wearying, 
sometimes even to the asker. 

There is still something to be learned on the subject of this book from study 
of the Mexican officials who had international business in hand. The author 
has not gone into that side, though he gives the political record of nearly all 
the Americans concerned. Such men as Vallarta, Mariscal, and Limantour surely 
had as much influence on Mexican-American relations, and were as personable 
as Joel Poinsett, Anthony Butler, John Lind — though these need not be con- 
sidered as falling within the limits of a single class — yet we have from Callahan 
asort of impression that all Mexicans are alike. 

While it is to be regretted that studies of the policies of foreign secretariats 
traditionally omit consideration of the national temperament which lies behind 
and ordains international action, it is true that the real appraisal of the spirit 
which animates a people in a given byplay between itself and another is almost 
an impossibility. While the span of years covered by this book is brief, and more 
in this respect might have been hoped for, it is worth while to repeat that the 
work has a real value in its careful registering of the records of the Department 
of State for materials which record that agency’s attitude in expressing our 
official will toward the government and people of Mexico. 

University of California Hersert I. PrigstLey 
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Leland Stanford, War Governor of California, Railroad Builder, and Founder 
of Stanford University. By George T. Clark. (Stanford University, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1931. xv-+491 pp. $4.00). 

Mr. Clark’s biography adds a great deal to the knowledge beviiiabene avail- 
able on the life of Leland Stanford and something to our knowledge of the 
history of the state in which he lived. The first part of the volume describes 


Stanford’s ancestry and his boyhood, much of which was spent on a farm near 


Schenectady, New York, his marriage to Jane Lathrop and his struggling 
experience and failure as a lawyer in Port Washington, Wisconsin. Two 
chapters are devoted to Stanford’s career as a merchant and politician in 
California from 1852 to 1861, and about the same amount of space to his 
career as Governor of California from 1862 to 1863. Later portions of the 
book discuss Stanford’s part in the building of the Central Pacific Railroad, 
the activities of himself and his associates in politics and the later development 
of the Central-Southern Pacific Railway system in California. Nearly forty 
pages are given over to an account of Stanford’s farm at Palo Alto, his interest 
in thoroughbred horses, the ingenious arrangement conceived by Muybridge 
for taking pictures of animals in motion, and the quarrel which afterward 
broke out between the photographer and Stanford. The closing chapters of 
the book describe the founding of Stanford University, Stanford’s educational 
ideals, his career in the United States Senate, and his death. 

In evaluating the book one finds much to commend but certain definite 
limitations as well. Mr. Clark has had access to material hitherto unused and 
portions of this he has incorporated in his volume. His account of Stanford's 
early career’ in California, of his family life and loyalties and of the place he 
filled in the partnership of Huntington, Stanford, Crocker and Hopkins throws 
new light on all of these subjects. The temporary withdrawal of the Crockers 
from the partnership as described on pages 326 to 329 is of especial significance, 
and also the account of the breach between Huntington and Stanford over the 
senatorial election in 1885. Similarly the explanation of Stanford’s withdrawal 
from the race for the governorship in 1863 will be read with interest by students 
of California politics of that time. 

As already indicated, the book has definite limitations. Although it deals 
with some of the most dramatic and significant events and characters in Cali- 
fornia history, the book is without color or dramatic interest. Nowhere do its 
characters assume heroic proportions and the great sweep of a dynamic age is 
wholly absent from its pages. 

The partisan viewpoint of the author is also clearly obvious. One need not 
look in this biography — although certainly one has a right to find it there — for 
new material on the less respectable activities of Stanford and his associates 
either in the building and manipulation of their railroads or in the control of 
California politics. These things the author does not discuss either frankly 
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or courageously. The Contract and Finance Company, for example, he dismisses 
with a curious explanation of a few lines on page 10 of the preface, and the 
Pacific Improvement Company is mentioned only in a footnote on page 437. 
On more than one occasion Mr. Clark also speaks of the wealth of Stanford 
and his associates as “created” rather than “acquired” wealth — a statement in 
which both historians and economists will doubtless find an element of humor. 
One certainly will not question the author’s contention that the builders of 
the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific railways had to contend against much 
villainy and corruption in California politics. The traditional view, however, 
insists that Huntington, Stanford and their associates were themselves largely 
responsible for these conditions, and after reading this biography one finds no 
particular reason to abandon this traditional point of view. From the documents, 
letters and other sources of information to which he had access it would seem 
that Mr. Clark might have added materially to our real knowledge of this 
subject and by a frank discussion of the whole intricate business presented Mr. 
Stanford in a much truer, more admirable light than he has succeeded in doing 
by seeking to evade the issue. For these reasons the book proves in some measure 
disappointing. Across a thin, inadequate historical background moves the 
somewhat ponderous figure of Leland Stanford, complementing to a remarkable 
degree the capacities of his associates among the Big Four, holding the accepted 
social doctrines of men of great fortunes of that generation, playing an active 
part in the political life of the state (for various reasons), revolutionizing the 
history of California and indeed of all the West, by the railroads which he 
helped to construct, suffering tragic sorrow in the death of his son, and on his 
death leaving behind a great university as a memorial to that son. Part of this 
story Mr. Clark has told so adequately that it need not be told again; unfortu- 
nately other significant features of it will have to be recast if a wholly satisfactory 
life of Leland Stanford is ever to be written. 
Occidental College RosBert G. CLELAND 








Comment and Historical News 


Dr. JoHN C. Parisn, the managing editor of The Pacific Historical Review 
and professor of American history at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, is spending the academic year of 1932-33 in research work in European 
archives, studying American Indian affairs during the colonial period. He will 
make his headquarters in Paris, but will visit England and possibly Spain before 
returning in July, 1933. During his absence, Dr. Louis Knott Koontz of the 
University of California at Los Angeles will take over the editorship of the 


Review. 


JoHNnN Bach McMaster, professor of history at the University of Penn- 
sylvania from 1883-1920, and author of 4 History of the American People 
(8 vol., New York, 1883-1912), died on May 22 at the age of 79. His skillful 
use of newspaper materials and the emphasis he placed upon social history 
struck a new note in American historiography. 


WALTER Lynwoop FLEMING, whose studies in the history of the reconstruc- 
tion period have added much to our understanding of recent American history, 
died on August 3 at the age of 58. He was for many years professor of history 


at Vanderbilt University. 


Memsers of the Pacific Coast Branch do not confine their interests or their 
studies to subjects dealing with the Pacific area. Dr. Robert J. Kerner of the 
University of California is the author of a book on Bohemia in the Eighteenth 
Century, recently published by Macmillan. Dr. William F. Adams of the 
University of California at Los Angeles has a work on Ireland and Irish Emi- 
gration to the New World, Yale University Press, 1932. 


From THE Duke University Press comes a narrative of Diplomatic Relations 
between the United States and Brazil by Lawrence F. Hill. Although Brazil 
faces the Atlantic she has had considerable contact with the neighboring re- 
publics to the west. The problems arising from the War of the Pacific were 
reflected in Brazil in the question of opening the Amazon and the Acre dispute. 


Tue Ocroser NUMBER of The American Historical Review contains af 
article on “The Anglo-Saxon Press in Mexico, 1846-1848,” by Lota M. Spell. 
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Cyrus H. Peake suggests “Documents Available for Research on the Modern 
History of China.” Other contributors are H. Nelson Gay, “Garibaldi’s 
American Contacts and His Claims to American Citizenship” ; Ralph Volney 
Harlow, “Gerrit Smith and the John Brown Raid”; and Holden Furber, a 
document, “How William James Came to Be a Naval Historian.” 


A surRVEY of the local historical societies of Canada, the United States, and 
England, with some general conclusions as to their aims and contributions is 
printed in the September number of The Canadian Historical Review under 
the title of “Local Historical Societies- ‘The Importance of Local History 
in the Writing of General History,” by D. C. Harvey. In “The Journal of 
S. G. Hathaway — A Miner of ’62 in Cariboo,” edited by Isobel M. L. Bescoby, 
an American miner writing in the first year of the rush to the Cariboo gold 
mines of British Columbia, describes life on a thinly populated creek. His tale 
offers a decided contrast to the better known stories of conditions in the populous 
mining towns. W. S. Wallace in ‘“Namesakes in the Fur Trade” points out 
the difficulties which face the historian who attempts to distinguish between 
the persons of identical or similar names who took part in the fur trading enter- 
prises of Canada. For example, there were two Simon Frasers, three Alexander 
Mackenzies, and numerous John McDonalds. Dallas D. Irvine writes on ‘“The 
Newfoundland Fishery: a French Objective in the War of American Inde- 
pendence,” and W. P. M. Kennedy is author of a review article, “Some Aspects 
of British Constitutional Law.” 


CERTAIN TYPICAL CHARACTERISTICS may be traced throughout the earlier 
periods of Latin American history. The Hispanic American Historical Review 
for August includes an article by Charles E. Chapman on “The Age of the 
Caudillos: A Chapter in Hispanic-American History.”” Mr. Chapman discusses 
that familiar figure, the military dictator. The more violent forms of this type 
of government passed away between 1862 and 1900, but, as the writer points 
out, the phenomenon is not entirely unknown even today. In the bibliographical 
section, Lota M. Spell gives a calendar of a portion of ““The Mier Archives,” 
a University of Texas collection which consists of some 1000 folios of the papers 
of Doctor José Servando Teresa de Mier Noriega y Guerra, an independent 
thinker who played an important part in the struggle for Mexican independence. 
Another installment of Jac Nachbin’s “Descriptive Calendar of South American 
Manuscripts ;” a Spanish document, “Text of the Laws of Burgos (1512-1513) 
Concerning the Treatment of the Indians” with an abstract in English and 
an introduction by Roland D. Hussey; an article by A. S. Aiton on “Spanish 
Colonial Reorganization under the Family Compact ;” and notes on “Hispanic 


America in French Periodical Literature during 1931” conclude the contents 
of this issue. 
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APPEARING in the May, 1932, Revue Historique is a study by Robert Ricard 
on “La Période Coloniale de |’Histoire du Mexique, d’apres les Publications 
Récentes.” 


IN THE CURRENT issue of The Washington Historical Quarterly may be 
read the following articles and documents: “Puget Sound and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad,” by Edmund T. Coleman, with an introduction by Edmund 
S. Meany explaining that this article by the well-known mountain climber 
and painter is reprinted from a volume published in London in 1875; “The 
Cruise of the ‘Forester’,” by Kenneth W. Porter, some new sidelights on the 
Astoria enterprise ; ““The Dispute over the San Juan Islands Water Boundary,” 
by Alfred Tunem; and a document, “Early Protest against Incorporation of 
Seattle.” 


ONE OF THE unsettled questions of Oregon history relates to the Reverend 
Jason Lee’s conduct in promoting the plan of the Reverend Alvin F. Waller, 
one of the Methodist missionaries, to get title to the land covered by the John 
McLoughlin land claim at Oregon City. Charles H. Carey discusses this 
subject in an article, “Lee, Waller, and McLoughlin” in the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, September, 1932. McLoughlin was chief factor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Fort Vancouver during the first stormy days of the English 
and American dispute over the Oregon boundary. In 1845 Lieutenants Warre 
and Vavasour were sent by the British government to look into conditions in 
the disputed region. Their report charged that McLoughlin, as representative 
of the Company, had encouraged American immigration, and otherwise favored 
the Americans. Herman A. Leader presents “McLoughlin’s Answer to Warre 
Report.” In the same issue, J. Neilson Barry defines “Oregon Boundaries,” 
explaining that the term Oregon has been applied to eight different areas. 
Leslie M. Scott describes the development of “Oregon Coast Highways.” H. 
Earl Pemberton presents brief historical sketches of “Early Colleges in Oregon.” 
“John Mix Stanley, Indian Painter” is the subject of an article by Nellie B. 
Pipes. A crafty and statesmanlike Indian chief of the lower Columbia of 1811 
is remembered in J. F. Santee’s ““Concomly and the Chinooks.” T. C. Elliott 
writes on ““The Chinook Wind.” 


SEVERAL WRITERS in The Geographical Review for October deal with their 
topics from the historical angle. C. W. Bishop discusses “The Rise of Civiliza- 
tion in China with Reference to Its Geographical Aspects.” Harold S. Cotton 
writes of “Sunset Crater: The Effect of a Volcanic Eruption on an Ancient 
Pueblo People.” Robert Shippee describes “Lost Valleys of Peru: Results of 
the Shippee-Johnson Peruvian Expedition.” 


As onE of the University of California Publications in Geography, there 
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was published in August, 1932, The German Colonization of Anaheim, 
California by Hallock F. Raup. In 1857-58, Mr. George Hansen organized 
a stock company and colonizing group among the Germans of San Francisco. 
The site of Anaheim was selected for the agricultural project, and the settle- 
ment flourished as a grape-growing center until the early eighties; then came a 
great blight and a period of decline; finally prosperity was revived with the 
cultivation of citrus fruits and the Valencia orange. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS comprising the September Quarterly of the 
California Historical Society are: ““The French Consulate in California, 1845- 
1856” with introduction and notes by Abraham P. Nasatir, taking up in this 
installment the incumbency of Gasquet; “A Trip to the Mining Regions in the 
Spring of 1859 — ‘Californischer Staats-Kalender’ in the Leap Year a.p. 1860” 
by Edward Vischer, translated from the German by Ruth Frey Axe; “The 
Topographical Reports of Lieutenant George H. Derby” with notes by Francis 
P. Farquhar; ‘““The Stone and Kelsey ‘Massacre’ on the Shores of Clear Lake 
in 1849— The Indian Viewpoint” by William Ralganal Benson, with an 
introduction by Max Radin; “Lanterns of Monterey,” Serra’s description of 
the founding of Monterey and of the first Corpus Christi celebration in Alta 
California, as related in his letter to Galvez dated July 2, 1770, with an 
introduction and notes by Thomas Workman Temple 1; and “Western 
History — A Check List of Publications Relating to California and the West” 
compiled by Charles W. Camp. 


THE CALIFORNIA gold rush was not an event of local importance merely. 
While far-reaching changes were wrought in California by the mass of entering 
immigrants, the effects of the great movement of population were felt in other 
sections of the country as well. In The Jowa Journal of History and Politics, 
July, 1932, an article by Fred W. Lorch, “Iowa and the California Gold Rush 
of 1849,” depicts the part played by Iowans in the rush, and the advantages to 
trade and commerce which resulted from the steady stream of people hurrying 
west through Iowan territory. Local newspapers pictured the popular excitement. 


THE LEADING ARTICLE in the October number of the Arizona Historical 
Review is by Douglas C. McMutrtrie, “The Beginnings of Printing in Arizona” 
with a preliminary check-list of Arizona book and pamphlet imprints, 1860- 
1875. An article on “John P. Clum’’ by Leslie E. Gregory and “Reminiscences” 
by Joe T. McKinney are concluded in this issue. A further installment of 
“Kino of Pimeria Alta” by Rufus Kay Wyllys appears; also another chapter 
of “Some Unpublished History of the Southwest,” an old diary found in 
Mexico and annotated by Colonel C. C. Smith. 


In THE OcToBER number of the New Mexico Historical Review, Walter 
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D. Wyman has an article on “Bullwhacking: a Prosaic Profession Peculiar 
to the Great Plains.” Bullwhackers drove the oxen teams which pulled the 
huge freight wagons across the plains. Bullwhackers on American freighters 
in 1860 were paid twenty-five to thirty dollars per month, though Mexicans 
could be obtained for much less. Mr. Wyman relates the customs and condi- 
tions of this form of travel. In this issue also, Ruth Kerns Barber concludes 
her study on “Indian Labor in the Spanish Colonies” with chapters on labor in 
the mines, and on Indian slavery. Colonel M. L. Crimmins contributes an 
article on ‘““The Battle of Val Verde,” as described by one who took a distin- 
guished part in that battle of 1862. F. W. Hodge presents a “Biographical 
Sketch and Bibliography of Adolphe Francis Alphonse Bandelier” who laid 
the foundation for research in the archaeology and early history of the South- 
west. P. A. F. Walter writes “Ten Years After: An Appraisal of L. Bradford 
Prince ;” John C. Watson, ‘“Necrology: Frank W. Parker.” 


THE Quivira Society, founded in 1929 for the purpose of publishing a 
series of contributions dealing with the Spanish Southwest, will issue its third 
volume in December. The book concerns the reconquest of New Mexico, by 
Diego de Vargas, twelve years after the great Pueblo Revolt of 1680. Sigiienza 
y Goéngora, a famous Mexican scholar of the day, wrote up the story of the 
expedition, which was printed in Mexico in 1693, but of which only a few 
copies remain. This narrative has been translated for the Quivira Society by 
Dr. Irving A. Leonard of the University of California, and will be published 
in an attractive facsimile edition. Dr. George P. Hammond of the University 
of Southern California is managing editor of the society. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association will be held at Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, California, Thursday and Friday, December 29-30, 1932. Sessions 
have been arranged on European history, the Indians of the American South- 
west, the Pacific Area, and George Washington, 1732-1932. The headquarters 
will be in the College Union. Rooms may be reserved on the Campus by members 
of the Association and their guests. The charge will be very nominal. It is 
requested that, as far as possible, definite reservations be made in advance. The 
chairman of the arrangements committee is Dr. Osgood Hardy, Occidental 
College. The chairman of the program committee is Prof. Frank W. Pitman, 


Pomona College. 





Most of the items under Comment and Historical News have been con- 
tributed by Miss Helen Craig Smith. 
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visiting ladies. 


W. Van Alstyne. 


Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 


Historical Association. 


THE 28TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
of the AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION will be held at 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Thursday and Friday, December 29-30, 1932 


The Program Includes 
Wednesday evening—College smoker for members and guests, theater party for 


Thursday morning——Registration; session on European history, with papers by 
William A. Morris, Waldemar C. Westergaard, Francis J}. Bowman, and Richard 


Thursday luncheon—Address by Dr. Max Farrand, director of the Henry E. 


Thursday afternoon—Session on the Indians of the American Southwest, with 
papers by Frederick W. Hodge, Andrew E. Douglass, and Charles Amsden; 
reception by President and Mrs. Remsen Bird at 4 o’clock. 

Thursday evening—Annual dinner, presidential address by Edward M. Hulme. 

Friday morning—Session on the Pacific Area, with papers by Rufus K. Wyllys, 
Harold ]. Noble, Meribeth E. Cameron, and Thomas R. Adam; business session. 

Friday luncheon—Address by Dr. Owen C. Coy, director of the California State 


Friday afternoon—Session on the George Washington Bicentennial, with paper 
by Rupert Hughes on “Pitfalls of a Biographer, 
by Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Eugene E. Prussing, and Louis Knott Koontz. 


” 


and general discussion led 








VoL. 1. AN OuTPosT OF EMPIRE. 
San Francisco, imperial city by the 
Golden Gate, looking out across the 
Western Sea, stands today a monument 
to Anza and his Spanish pilgrims. 

VoL. 1. OPENING A LAND RourE TO 
CALIFORNIA. 
Diaries of Anza, Diaz, Garcés. 


charm combine in rare measure. . .”’ 


eagerly read by the layman.” 








ANZA’S CALIFORNIA EXPEDITIONS, 1774-1776 
By Hersert E. Botton, 5 Vols. 


A great chapter of the story of American civilization — A new vista for 
the interpretation of the American scene. 


VOLS, II AND Iv. THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CoLony. 
Diaries of Anza, Diaz, Garcés; Font’s 
complete diary, a marvelous record of 
a remarkable episode. 


VoL. v. CORRESPONDENCE. 
Setting forth the preparation for the 
Anza expeditions, their progress and 
outcome. 


“The tale is told with epic effect” says the New York Times. “. . . Bolton gives us the required setting 
for the whole drama of Spanish-American occupation in America. . . Exact scholarship and stylistic 


“A breath of life like a clear, strong, steady wind — the sort of crystalline air that moves among the 
sands and pines and hills of the Southwest country — fills every page of his latest of books.” 


—The Commonwealth 


“In these five volumes Professor Bolton tells adequately the story of the two expeditions of Juan Bautista 
de Anza which led to the founding of San Francisco in 1776, and presents the original documents, 
hitherto almost wholly unprinted, on which the story is based. . . The most important in the long list 
of Professor Bolton’s scholarly contributions. . . Based on solid scholarship, the books will also ibe 


—American Historical 


The set, finely bound, postpaid, $25.00 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS BERKELEY 
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APPROVED BY OUTSTANDING AUTHORITIES AND COLLECTORS 
OF CALIFORNIANA 


Libros. Californianos 
or Five Feet of California Books 
by PHIL TOWNSEND HANNA 
Second printing. At your dealer’s or the publisher’s $1.50 
m JAKE ZEITLIN: THE PRIMAVERA PRESS: 705} W. 6th St. Los Angeles @| 
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Largest Stock of Californiana and 
Western Americana on the Coast 


FRED M. DE WITT 


Importer of and Dealer in 
OLD BOOKS NEW 
620 Fourteenth Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Send for our catalogue of interesting books on California 
and the West 





We Specialize in Procuring 
Scarce and Out of Print Books 











Four Western Books 
of a Western Publisher 


Cathiamet on the Columbia........ $2.00 
By Thomas Nelson Strong 


A classic on the salt-water Indians, 
first published in 1906 in an edition 
of 150 copies. This edition is hand- 
set in Cloister Oldstyle. 


Before the Covered Wagon........ $2.50 


By Philip H. Parrish 
Vivid history of the Pacific North- 
west for the first 300 years—to 1843. 


The Journals of Theodore Talbot..$3.50 


Edited by Charles H. Carey 
President Oregon Historical 


Society 

Day by day journal of a young man 
who accompanied Fremont’s Ex- 
pedition of 1843. 


A Royal Highway of the World..$10.00 


By Joaquin Miller 

A first edition from Ms. found at 
Canyon City, Oregon. Four illustra- 
tions. Limited edition of 250 copies. 


METROPOLITAN PRESS, 
PUBLISHERS 
Portland, Oregon 








WANTED 





The Pacific Coast Branch 
of the 
American Historical Association 
will pay $2 each for copies 
of its own 


Proceedings for 1927 





Write or send copies to 

Carl F. Brand, Secretary-Treasurer : 
Box 1696 © i ( 

Stanford University, California | 
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